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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

SIR.E, B. LYTTON’S LUCRETIA. 
A New novel from the pen of an author so distin- 
guished as Sir Edward Lytton called upon us for 
an immediate recognition last Saturday, when we 
stated the impression made upon us by the portion 
we had then had time to peruse. That impression 
has been confirmed and strengthened by the whole 
work; and those who have felt the powerful interest 
which the author could awake by the familiar story 
of Eugene Aram, will be prepared to appreciate the 
deeper excitement of this tale of crime, horror, and 
punishment. 

“Not ‘with fear, not with doubt, recognise, O 
mortal, the presence of evil in the world. Hush 
thy heart in the humbleness of awe, that its mirror 
may reflect as, serenely the shadow as the light. 
Vainly for its moral dost thou gaze on the land- 
scape, if thy soul puts no check on the dull delight 
ofthe senses. ‘Two wings only raise thee to the 
summit of truth, where the cherub shall comfort 
the sorrow, where the seraph shall enlighten the 
joy. Dark as ebon spreads the one wing, white as 
snow gleams the other—mournful as thy reason 
when it descends into the deep—exulting as thy 
faith when it.springs to the day-star.”’ 

“Not, indeed,” adds the author—leaving the ge- 
neral proposition’ so eloquently put, to address its 
truth to his owncomposition—* not, indeed, that the 
evil here narrated is the ordinary evil of the world. 
The lesson it inculcates would be lost if so construed ; 
hut that the mystery of evil, whatever its degree, 
only increases the necessity of faith in the vindica- 
tion of the contrivance which requires infinity for 
its range, and eternity for its consummation. It 
is in the existence of evil that man finds his duties, 
and his soul its progress.” 

The principal characters are limned with ter- 
rible force; and did we not know that they were 
drawn from life, we could not believe that they 
were natural. Natural, in one sense of the word, 
they are not; but, on the contrary, most bloody, 
cruel, and unnatural; and it is with terror that 
men are compelled into the knowledge, by un- 
deniable facts, that such fellow-creatures, in the 
shape of human Beings, have existed, do exist, 
and will continue. to stain the fair earth to the 
énd Of time. Lueretia.and Varney, the two mur- 
derers of this,.tale, are declared to be drawn from 
two criminals who acted separately, and were only 
not combined: as intimates: and accomplices, as 
in the novel; and, in fact; the male character was 
vomited forth from the London circles of middle 
rank, not'so Many years ago as to be out of the 
memory of many who continue to fill their stations 
there. .,The trial of Wainewright, and, his. escape 
ftom an ignominious’ death, were supposed to be 
connected with éven a more fearful amount of vil- 
lany and bloodshed ‘than is compassed within the 
appalling revéelatiofisin these volumes. We are not 
aware from whom the, female portrait is taken. 

‘here is.one ingredient which impairs the proba- 
bility of such murderous conspiracies as are here 
recorded ; and it is fully infused by the plan of in- 
timately connecting the two great conspirators. 
The mind cannot be brought to recognise the fact 
of giving voice and utterance to the devilish de- 
Signs, It seems as if they should be understood 
without speech; and, as it were, by a mysterious 
instinct. Did we not see that the deeds could not 
be perpetrated without previous communion and 
concert, we could not credit the infernal reality 
that they must have been deliberately concocted 
and arranged in detail, by the inter ication 
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of human organs. We can conceive an individual 
brooding over wrongs, or stimulated by desperate 
inducements, being led to commit murder; but it 
racks the imagination to embody the idea of two or 
more persons speaking with each other, and con- 
triving in cold blood how they can most surely ac- 
complish the death of a fellow-being. 

But whilst we are contemplating these monsters, 
and confessing the truth of the moral drawn from 
their atrocious course by the author, there is a 
lower lesson which may probably escape applica- 
tion. We are bad, and have vices, and do wrong; 
but far be our souls from murder, or the commis- 
sion of such damned crimes as these : by comparison 
we are harmless, innocent, and pure. This is the 
flattering unction which, if it smoothes not the path 
to these very enormities, transgressing the bounds 
of ordinary guilt, is the fertile source of a wider 
diffusion of misery. The hard-heartedness which 
can look upon distress without sympathy, and suf- 
fering without aid, is but next akin to assassina- 
tion: the murderer may kill one or two by violence, 
the merciless permit hundreds to perish whom they 
could succour and save. What is wanting in direct 
injury, is made up by the far greater breadth of evils 
indirectly caused by selfishness and want of feeling. 
And so it runs through all the varieties of human 
sins and sorrows.* The active strikes and ravages 
but here and there ; the permissive spreads over the 
face of the universe, and grief, and pain, and death 
are its fruits every where. There is wickedness 
among mankind more ruthless and unsparing than 
ghastly Murder. To exemplify this has been the 
aim of Sir E. B. Lytton; and we only offer our own 
brief remarks (in opposition to the writer’s idea, 
pref. p. ix.)¢ to point the whole scope of the lesson, 
from an apprehension that the minor and less 
striking inculcations may be swallowed up or lost 
sight of amid the more salient demonism of fiend- 
ish depravity. But the object is well explained in 
the preface. Having contemplated, and indeed 
essayed, to work out the subject for the stage, the 
author says: 

“ After some unpublished and imperfect attempts 
towards so realising my design, I found either that 
the subject was too wide for the limits of the 
drama, or that I wanted that faculty of concentra- 





* Our argument may be illustrated by the author's ob- 
servation on crime ofa less abhorrent quality : he is speak- 
ing of the vile tool of an attorney (driven from his profes- 
sion, and practising among thieves and other wretches), 
who has just committed a direct heartless robbery ; and 
he exclaims: ‘ And yet why, O lawyer, should rigid mo- 
ralists blame thee more than such of thy tribe as live 
honoured and respectable upon the frail and the poor? 
Who among them ever left loft or mattress while a rap 
could be wrung from either? Matters it to Astrea whether 
the spoliation be made thus nakedly and briefly, or by all 
the acknowledged forms in which item on item, six-and- 
eightpence on six-and-eightpence, the inexorable hand 
closes, at length, on the last farthing of — despair? 
Not—heaven forbid!—that we make thee, foul Nicholas 
Grabman, a type for all the class called attorneys-at-law ! 
Noble hearts, liberal minds, are there amongst that bro- 
therhood we know, and have experienced ; but a type art 
thou of those whom want, and error, and need have proved 
—alas, too well !—the lawyers ofthe poor. And even while 
we write, and even while ye read, many a Grabman steals 
from helpless toil the savings of a life.” 

+ He says: ‘I could not resist the temptation of re- 
ducing to a tale the materials which had so engrossed my 
interest and tasked my inquiries. And in this attempt 
various incidental opportunities have occurred, if not of 
completely carrying out, still of incidentally illustrating, 
my earlier design ;—of shewing the influence of Mammon 
upon our most secret selves, and of reproving the impa- 
tience which is engendered by a civilisation—that with 
much of the good brings all the evils of competition. In 
such incidental bearings the moral may doubtless be 
more obvious than in the delineation of the darker and 
rarer crime which forms the staple of my narrative.” 





tion which alone enables the dramatist to com- 
press multiform varieties into.a very limited com- 
pass. With this design, I desired to unite some 
exhibition of what seems to me a principal vice in 
the hot and emulous chase for happiness or fame, 
fortune or knowledge, which is almost synonymous 
with the cant phrase of ‘the March of Intellect,’ 
in that crisis of society to which we have arrived. 
The vice I allude to is Impatience. That eager 
desire to press forward—not so much to conquer 
obstacles, as to elude them; that gambling with 
the solemn destinies of life, seeking ever to set 
success upon the chance ofa die; that hastening 
from the wish conceived to the end accomplished ; 
that thirst after quick returns to ingenious toil, 
and breathless spurrings along short cuts to the 
goal, which we see everywhere around us, from 
the Mechanics’ Institute to the Stock Market,— 
beginning in education with the primers of infancy 
—deluging us with “ Philosophies for the Million,’ 
and “Sciences made easy ;” characterising the 
books of our writers, the speeches of our states- 
men, no less than the dealings of our speculators,— 
seem, I confess, to me, to constitute a very dis- 
eased and very general symptom of the times. I 
hold that the greatest friend’to man is labour; 
that knowledge without toil, if possible, were 
worthless; that toil in pursuit of knowledge is 
the best knowledge we can attain; that the con- 
tinuous effort for fame is nobler than fame itself; 
that it is not wealth suddenly acquired which is 
deserving of homage, but the virtues which a man 
exercises in the slow pursuit of wealth,—the abili- 
ties so called forth, the self-denials so imposed: 
in a word, that Labour and Patience are the true 
schoolmasters on earth.” : 

The narrative is divided into two parts, with a 
void of nearly thirty years between them ; and, of 
course, the majority of the actors in the former 
generation have*passed to the tomb, but the prin- 
cipals remain, and furnish the sequel of a matured 
hell from the incarnation of a youthful corruption. 
The opening chapter describes a frightful scene in 
the French revolution, wherein the father takes 
the son, a boy (the former playing a leading part 
in the first, and the latter in the second part of the 
Children of Night) to witness the execution of his 
mother ; out of which springs much of plot, elabor- 
ated throughout the entire three volumes. Dali- 
bard, the father, on the fall of his friend Robes- 
pierre, becomes a refugee in England, bringing 
with him his no less atrocious offspring, Varney; 
and the two are complicated with the English 
dramatis persone, including Lucretia, to whose 
uncle Dalibard is made librarian, and obtains 
thus the opportunity to infuse his poison into the 
breast of the niece and acknowledged heiress to 
the vast estates of Sir Miles St. John. Thus bad 
begins, but worse remains behind; and it is in 
tracing that terrible worse that the author exer- 
cises all his ability and power, 

As we must avoid depriving our readers of any 
of the deep interest attached to the development 
of the errant principles to which we have alluded, 
from the sowing of the seed to the reaping of the 
harvest, we find a more than usual difficulfy in 
affording even a shadowy notion or outline of this 
production, Our selections are limited to short 
episodes, or moral deductions and general observa- 
tions of a philosophical kind; but they are forcible 
and pregnant with meaning, and we may therefore 
avail ourselves of a few of them, and steer clear of 
the secrets of the plot, Of Lucretia and her uncle 
we read : 
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“There was much in her external gifts which 
justified the predilection of the haughty man. As 
a child she was beautiful, and, perhaps from her 
very imperfections of temper, her beauty had that 
air of distinction which the love of command is apt 
to confer. If Sir Miles was with his friends when 
Lucretia swept into the room, he was pleased to 
hear them call her their little ‘princess,’ and 
pleased yet more at a certain dignified tranquillity 
with which she received their caresses or their 
toys, and which he regarded as the sign of a su- 
perior mind: nor was it long, indeed, before what 
we call a superior mind developed itself in the 
young Lucretia. All children are quick till they 
are set methodically to study; but Lucretia’s 
quickness defied even that numbing ordeal, by 
which half of us are rendered dunces. Rapidity 
and precision in all the tasks set to her, in the 
comprehension of all the explanations given to her 
questions, evinced singular powers of readiness 
and reasoning. As she grew older she became 
more reserved and thoughtful. Seeing but few chil- 
dren of her own age, and mixing intimately with 
none, her mind was debarred from the usual ob- 
jects which distract the vivacity, the restless and 
wondrous observation, of childhood. She came in 
and out of Sir Miles’s library of a morning, or his 
drawing-room of an evening, till her hour for rest, 
with unquestioned and sometimes unnoticed free- 
dom ; she listened to the conversation around her, 
and formed her own conclusions unchecked. It 
has a great influence upon a child, whether for 
good or for evil, to mix early and habitually with 
those grown up; for good to the mere intellect 
always, the evil depends upon the character and 
discretion of those the child sees and hears.—‘ Maz- 
ima reverentia debet liberis*\—‘The greatest rever- 
ence is due to children,’ exclaims the wisest of the 
Romans; that is to say, that we must revere the 
candour, and inexperience, and innocence of their 
minds.” 

This reverence was not paid to her, and the 
results, together with other causes, were the un- 
holy formation of a miscreant poisoner. The boy, 
Varney, is a yet younger example of calculating 
villany and passions bred in the very bone; and 
we would fain bope, for the sake of infant years, 
overcharged in the intricate and atrocious drawing. 
Yet “these two strange persons had indeed ap- 
parently that sort of sentimental familiarity which 
is sometimes seen between a fair boy and a girl 
much older than himself; but the attraction that 
drew them together was an indefinable instinct 
of their similarity in many traits of their several 
characters,—the whelp leopard sported fearlessly 
round the she-panther.” The she-panther de- 
ceives her proud and confiding uncle, and the de- 
scription is at once affecting and grand: 

““ He bowed his head over his hands, and tears 
forced themselves through his fingers. He was 
long before he had courage to read the letter, 
though he little foreboded all the shock that it 
would give him. It was the first letter not des- 
tined to himself of which he had ever broken the 
seal. Even that recollection made the honourable 
old man pause; but his duty was plain and evi- 
dent, as head of the house, and guardian to his 
niece. Thrice he wiped his spectacles; still they 
were dim—still the tears would come. He rose 
tremblingly, walked to the window, and saw the 
stately deer grouped in the distance, saw the church 
spire, that rose above the burial-vault of his ances- 
tors, and his heart sunk deeper and deeper, as he 
muttered—‘ Vain pride! pride!’ Then he crept 
to the door and locked it; and at last seating him- 
self firmly, as a wounded man to some terrible 
operation, he read the letter. Heaven support 
thee, old man! thou hast to pass through the bit- 
terest trial which honour and affection’ can under- 
go—household treason! When the wife lifts high 
the blushless front, and brazens out her guilt; when 
the child, with loud voice, throws off all control, 
and makes boast of disobedience, man revolts at 
the audacity; his spirit arms against his wrong; 





its face, at least, is bare; the blow, if sacrilegious, 
is direct. But when mild words and soft kisses 
conceal the worst foe Fate can arm—when amidst 
the confidence of the heart starts up the form of 
Perfidy—when out from the reptile swells the fiend 
in its terror—when the breast on which man leaned 
for comfort has taken counsel to deceive him— 
when he learns, that day after day, the life en- 
twined with his own has been a lie and a stage- 
mime, he feels not the softness of gricf, nor the 
absorption of rage: it is mightier than grief, and 
more withering than rage; it is a horror that ap- 
pals. The heart does not bleed; the tears do not 
flow, as in woes to which humanity is commonly 
subjected; it is as if something out of the course 
of nature had taken place; something monstrous 
and out of all thought and forewarning; for the 
domestic traitor is a being apart from the orbit of 
criminals: the felon has no fear of his innocent 
children; with a price on his head, he lays it in 
safety on the bosom of his wife. In his home, the 
ablest man, the most subtle and suspecting, can be 
as much a dupe as the simplest. Were it not so 
as the rule, and the exceptions most rare, this 
world were the riot of a hell! And therefore it is 
that to the household perfidy, in all lands, in all 
ages, God’s curse seems to cleave, and to God’s 
curse man abandons it: he does not honour it by 
hate, still less will he lighten and share the guilt 
by descending to revenge. He turns aside with a 
sickness and loathing, and leaves Nature to purify 
from the earth the ghastly phenomenon she abhors.”’ 

As one of the episodes which we could separate 
from the web without letting too much light into 
the whole fabric of the loom, we ought, perhaps, to 
have quoted the relation of the prologue, which 
presents us with a vivid and horrific picture of the 
execution of Varney’s mother, which he is carried 
to witness by his remorseless father : 

“Silently the two took their way towards the 
Barriére du Tréne. At a distance they saw the 
crowd growing thick and dense, as throng after 
throng hurried past them, and the dreadful guillo- 
tine rose high in the light blue air. As they came 
into the skirts of the mob, the father for the first 
time took his child’s hand. ‘I must get you a 
good place for the show,’ he said, with a quiet 
smile. There was something in the grave, staid, 
courteous, yet haughty bearing of the man, that 
made the crowd give way as he passed. They got 
near the dismal scene, and obtained entrance into 
a waggon already crowded with eager spectators. 
And now they heard at a distance the harsh and 
lumbering roll of the tumbril that bore the victims, 
and the tramp of the horses which guarded the 
procession of death. The boy’s whole attention 
was absorbed in expectation of the spectacle, and 
his ear was, perhaps, less accustomed to French, 
though born and reared in France, than to the lan- 
guage of his mother’s lips—and she was English : 
thus he did not hear or heed certain observations 
of the by-standers, which made his father’s pale 
cheek grow paler. ‘ What is the batch to-day ?’ 
quoth a butcher in the waggon. ‘ Scarce worth the 
baking—only two: but one, they say, is an aris- 
tocrat—a ci-devant marquis,’ answered a carpen- 
ter. ‘Ah! a marquis !—Bon!—And the other?’ 
‘Only a dancer; but a pretty one, it is true: I 
could pity her; but she is English.’ And as he 
pronounced the last word, with a tone of inexpres- 
sible contempt, the butcher spat, as if in nausea. 
‘ Mort diable! a spy of Pitt’s, no doubt. What did 
they discover?’ A man better dressed than the 
rest turned round with a smile, and answered, 
‘Nothing worse than a lover, I believe; but that 
lover was a proscrit. The ci devant marquis was 
caught disguised in her apartment. She betrayed 
for him a good easy friend of the people, who had 
long loved her, and revenge is sweet.’ The man 
whom we have accompanied nervously twitched up 
the collar of his cloak, and his compressed lips told 
that he felt the anguish of the laugh that circled 
round him. ‘They are coming! there they are!’ 
cried the boy in ecstatic excitement, ‘That’s the 





way to bring up citizens,’ said the butcher, patting 
the child’s shoulder, and opening a still better view 
for him at the edge of the waggon. The crowd now 
abruptly gave way. The tumbril was in sight. A 
man, young and handsome, standing erect and with 
folded arms in the fatal vehicle, looked along the 
mob with an eye of careless scorn. Though he 
wore the dress of a workman, the most unpractised 
glance could detect, in his mien and bearing, one 
of the hated noblesse, whose characteristics came 
out even more forcibly at the hour of death. On 
the lip was that smile of gay and insolent levity, 
on the brow that gallant if reckless contempt of 
physical danger, which had signalised the hero. 
coxcombs of the old régime. Even the rude dress 
was worn with a certain air of foppery, and the 
bright hair was carefully adjusted as if for the holi- 
day of the headsman, As the eyes of the young 
noble wandered over the fierce faces of that hor- 
rible assembly, while a roar of hideous triumph 
answered the look, in which for the last time the 
gentilhomme spoke his scorn of the cunaille, the 
child’s. father lowered the collar of his cloak, and 
slowly raised his hat from his brow. The eye of 
the marquis rested upon the countenance thus ab- 
ruptly shewn to him, and which suddenly became in- 
dividualised amongst the crowd,—that eye instantly 
lost its calm contempt. A shudder passed visibly 
over his frame, and his cheek grew blanched with 
terror. The mob saw the change, but not the 
cause, and loud and louder rose their triumphant 
yell. The sound recalled the pride of the young 
noble; he started—-lifted his crest erect, and 
sought again to meet the look which had appalled 
him. But he could no longer single it out among 
the crowd. Hat and cloak once more hid the face 
of the foe, and crowds of eager heads intercepted 
the view. The young marquis’s lips muttered; he 
bent down, and then the crowd caught sight of his 
companion, who was being lifted up from the bot- 
tom of the tumbril, where she had flung herself in 

horror and despair. The crowd grew still ina 

moment, as the pale face of one familiar to most of 

them turned wildly from place to place in the 
dreadful scene, vainly and madly through its silence 
imploring life and pity. How often had the sight 
of that face, not then pale and haggard, but wrea- 
thed with rosy smiles, sufficed to draw down the 
applause of the crowded theatre —how, then, had 
those breasts, now fevered by the thirst of blood, 
held hearts spell-bound by the airy movements of 
that exquisite form writhing now in no stage-mime 
agony! Plaything of the city—minion to the light 
amusement of the hour—frail child of Cytherea 
and the Graces,—what relentless fate has con- 
ducted thee to the shambles? Butterfly of the 
summer, why should a nation rise to break thee 
upon the wheel? A sense of the mockery of such 
an execution, of the horrible burlesque that would 
sacrifice to the necessities of a mighty people so 
slight an offering, made itself felt among the crowd. 
There was a low murmur of shame and indigna- 
tion. The dangerous sympathy of the mob was 
perceived by the officer in attendance. Hastily he 
made the sign to the headsman, and as he did so,a 
child’s cry was heard in the. English tongue— 
‘ Mother—mother !. The father’s hand grasped 
the child’s arm with an iron pressure; the crowd 
swam beforé the! boy’s) eyes;. the air, seemed to 
stifle him, and become blood-red; only through 
the hum, and the tramp, and the roll of the drums, 
he heard a low voice hiss in his ear, ‘ Learn how 
they perish who betray me!’ As the father said 

these words, again his face was bare, and the wo- 

man whose ear, amidst the dull insanity of fear, 

had caught the cry of her child’s voice, saw that 

face, and fell back insensible in the arms of the 

headsman.” 

A suspicion between husband and wife that each 
meditates the murder of the other is dreadfully 
painted in a single page : but here we must pause 
for the present, 
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BRAZIL: CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Travels in the Interior of Brazil, principally through 

the Northern Provinces, and during the Years 1836- 

1841. By George Gardner, F.L.S. 8vo, pp. 562, 

London, Reeve, Brothers, and Co. 

Mr. GARDNER, occupied with his duties as superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Gardens of Ceylon, has been 
tardy in giving the world the story of his travels in 
Brazil, finished five years ago. But in their long 
course, and after their termination, he enriched our 
fora with many a valued addition, and enlarged 
the boundaries of botanic science, by enterprise, 
skill, and industry, rarely surpassed by any indi- 
vidual devotee. For these exertions the country 
has to thank him, and we can perambulate no gar- 
denat the present day which does not present to the 
eye the rich results of the toils of this Gardner. 
His work is worthily dedicated to Sir William 
Hooker, who could shew, in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, most of the numerous specimens sent by the 
author from Brazil and acclimated in England. 
Such being the case, our course seems to be indica- 
ted; not to fall back upon botanical matters already 
known through many channels, but to look in the 
agreeable volume before us for such physical de- 
scriptions, and remarks on the natives, as must be 
more new fo every reader, and less common than 
the statements of Mawe, Burchell, Spix, Martius, 
the Archduke Maximilian, and other visitors to 
and writers upon the country. Our first extract is 
suggested at Pernambuco : 

“The palace, in which the affairs of the provincial 
government are now carried on, was in former 
times the Jesuits’ College, and stands on the bank 
of the river; it is a large building of gloomy ap- 
pearance, with walls of enormous thickness. When 
it was erected by these enterprising and charitable 
men, they little dreamed that their career was to 
terminate at so early a period as it did. It is 
handed down from father to son, particularly among 
the middle and lower classes of Brazil, that the 
destruction of Jesuitical power was a severe loss to 
the well-being of the country. There are of course 
but few alive now who have personal recollection 
of the excellent men who formed the ‘Company of 
Jesus,’ but the memory of them will long remain ; 
Ihave always heard them spoken of with respect 
and with regret. What different men they must 
have been from the degraded race who now under- 
take the spiritual welfare of this nation! It is a 
hard thing to say, but I do it not without well con- 
sidering the nature of the assertion, that the pre- 
sent clergy of Brazil are more debased and immoral 
than any other class of men. However much the 
Jesuits were slandered and persecuted from the 
jealousy of those who envied the respect in which 
they were held by their flocks, and the confidence 
which they reposed in them, enough of the good 
still remains to shame those who have succeeded 
them. More than one nation of Indians in Brazil, 
which, in the time of the Jesuits, had renounced 
their savage life and become Christians, have, 
since their suppression, returned to the condition 
from which, at so much risk, and with so much 
labour, they had been redeemed. Whatever were 
the motives of the Jesuits, they are judged of in 
Brazil not by them, but by their good works. 

“The inhabitants of the town of Pernambuco re- 
semble very much those of Rio, but there is a great 
difference in the appearance of the country people, 
which here, as elsewhere, are easily distinguished 
from the citizens. Those seen inthe streets of Rio 
de Janeiro are a tall handsome race of men, mostly 
from the mining districts, or the more southerly 
province of San Paulo; their dress consists of a 
linen jacket and trousers, generally of a blue 
colour, brown leather boots, which are firmly tied 
round the leg a little above the knee, and a very 
high-crowned broad-brimmed white straw hat. 
Those, on the contrary, who frequent the city of 
Pernambuco are a more swarthy and more dimi- 
nutive race, but still far superior in appearance to 
the puny citizens. There are two classes of them, 
the Matto and the Sertanejo; the Matatos inhabit 


the low flat country, which extends from the coast 
up to the high land of the interior, called the 
Sertao, or desert; which gives name to, and is in- 
habited by, the Sertanejos.” 

From Pernambuco Mr. Gardner journeyed to 
Crato, enriching his cases and his mind on the 
route ; and of Crato we are told: 

“The Villa de Crato is situated thirty-two 
leagues to the s.w. of Icé, and nearly in the same 
parallel as Pernambuco, from which it is distant 
in a direct line about three hundred miles; it is a 
small and sufficiently miserable town, being about 
one-third the size of Icé. It is very irregularly 
built, and the houses, with only one exception, are 
of a single story: it contains two churches and a 
jail ; but one of the former has never been finished, 
and has remained so long in this state, that it has 
all the appearance of one that has fallen into decay. 
The jail is likewise in so ruined a state as scarcely 
to deserve the name of a prison, although there are 
generally a few criminals confined in it; it was 
guarded by two soldiers who performed their duty 
so easily, that in passing I seldom saw them other- 
wise occupied than either in playing cards or sleep- 
ing in the shade of the building; a sergeant who 
was confined during my stay in this place for diso- 
bedience to his officer, was known almost every 
night to get out by one of the windows, which have 
only wooden bars, when, after sleeping in his own 
house, he returned to spend the day in prison. 
The whole population amounts probably to about 
two thousand, the greater part of whom are either 
Indians or their mixed descendants; the more re- 
spectable portion of the inhabitants are Brazilians, 
who for the most part are shopkeepers; but how 
the poorer races gain a livelihood I am at a loss to 
determine. The inhabitants of this part of the 
province, who are generally known by the Indian 
appellation of Caryris, are celebrated throughout 
Brazil for their lawless character; it formerly used 
to be, and still is, though not to the same extent, a 
place of refuge to murderers and vagabonds of all 
sorts from other parts of the country ; and although 
it contains a justice of the peace, a Juiz de Direito, 
and other officials of the law, they possess but little 
power ; and even if that little be exercised, they run 
great risk of falling under the knife of the assassin ; 
several murderers were pointed out to me, who 
walked about quite openly. The principal danger 
to which they are exposed is from the friends of 
the person they have murdered, who follow them 
to a great distance, and lose no opportunity of 
seeking their revenge. The state of morality gen- 
erally among the inhabitants of Crato is at a very 
low ebb ; card playing is the principal occupation 
during the day, when in fine weather groups of all 
classes, from those called the great people (gente 
grande) to the lowest, may be observed seated on 
the pavement on the shaded side of the street 
deeply employed in gambling; the more respect- 
able generally play for dollars, the poorer either 
for copper money, or more commonly make use of 
large spotted beans in lieu of counters ; quarrels on 
these occasions are of course very common, which 
are not unfrequently settled with the knife. Scarcely 
any of the better class live with their wives: a few 
years after their marriage they generally turn them 
out of the house to live separately, and replace 
them by young women who are willing to supply 
their place without being bound by the tics of ma- 
trimony: in this manner these people have two 
houses to keepup. Among others who are living in 
this condition, | may mention the Juiz de Direito, 
the Juiz dos Orfaos, and most of the larger shop- 
keepers. Such a state of immorality is not to be 
wondered at, when the conduct of the clergy is 
taken into consideration; the vicar (vigario), who 
was then an old man between seventy and eighty 
years of age, is the father of six natural children, 
one of whom was educated as a priest, afterwards 
became president of the province, and was then a 
senator of the empire, although still retaining his 
clerical title. During my stay in Crato he arrived 





there on a visit to his father, bringing with him his 


mistress, who was his own cousin, and eight chil- 
dren out of ten he had by her, having at the same 
time five other children by another woman, who 
died in child-bed of the sixth. Besides the vigario, 
there were three other priests in the town, all of whom 
have families by women with whom they live 
openly, one of them being the wife of another per- 
son. I lived about five months among these peo- 
ple; but in no other part of Brazil, even during a 
much shorter residence, did I live on less terms of 
intimacy with them, or make fewer friends.” 

The town of Natividade also supplies us with 
another characteristic sketch: 

“ Although the dress of the men is here much the 
same as in other northern parts of Brazil, that of 
the women differs greatly; for when dressed either 
for attending church, joining in processions, or 
visiting their friends, in place of the large white 
cotton shawl which the women of Ceara throw over 
their heads, or the small white handkerchief used 
in Piauhy for the same purpose, I was rather sur- 
prised to find that here they all wore cloaks, either 
made of Scotch tartan or blue cloth, very similar 
to those worn by the factory girls of Glasgow in the 
winter season, Here it is a universal custom for 
the women to smoke; and the pipe, which has a 
wooden tube about three feet long, is seldom out 
of their mouth from morning till night. They work 
little, but eat and sleep a great deal; the lower 
classes of females are also much addicted to drink- 
ing the rum of the country (cachaga). The only 
prisoner confined in the jail, while I was there, 
was a woman, who a few years before was con- 
demned to twenty years imprisonment, for causing 
her own son to kill his father. The son, who was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment and hard 
labour, broke through the walls of the prison 
shortly after his sentence, and effected his escape. 

“ When we arrived, there were three priests in 
the villa, one of whom died during our stay. These, 
like most others I met with, instead of being ex- 
amples of morality to the people, were immoral to 
an extent almost past belief. The one who died 
was an old man upwards of seventy-four years of 
age; he was a native of Santos, in the province of 
San Paulo, and a cousin of the celebrated José 
Bonifacio de Andrade. Although a man of a very 
humane and benevolent disposition, and well edu- 
cated, he left behind him a family of half a dozen 
children by his own slaves, most of whom, with 
their mothers, were left in bondage, and were after- 
wards sold with his other effects for the payment 
of his debts. The Vigario Geral was a half-caste, 
upwards of forty years of age, who had only been 
ordained a few years before; up to that time he 
was, and still continues to be, the largest cattle- 
farmer in the district. Having acquired as much 
Latin from the old priest as would enable him to 
mumble over the service of the church, but with- 
out the least knowledge of theology, he went to the 
city of Goyaz, to purchase his ordination from the 
bishop; a short time afterwards he obtained by 
another purchase the vicar-generalship of the dis- 
trict. About a month after my arrival in the villa 
I was sent for to attend a young slave belonging to 
him, a fine girl about sixteen years of age, who 
died of puerperal fever a few days after giving 
birth to a child of which he was the father: by 
the inhabitants this man was as much detested as 
the old priest had been loved and esteemed.” 

We ought to mention that our countryman 
carried his exploring farther to the north than any 
previous author; and about the highest point, he 
gives us some curious information about the bees : 

‘“‘ The owner of the house where we put up for 
the night returned from the woods shortly after 
our arrival, with a considerable quantity of wild 
honey, some of which he kindly gave us, and we 
found it to be excellent; it was the product of 
one of the smaller bees which are so numerous in 
this part of Brazil. This was the season in which 
the people go to the woods in search of honey; it 
is so generally used, that after leaving Duro, a 





portion was presented to us at almost every house 
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where we stopped. These bees mostly belong to 

the genus Melipona, Illig.; and I collected a great 

many, which, with some other zoological speci- 

mens, were afterwards lost in crossing a river. A 

list of them, with their native names, and a few 

observations, may not be uninteresting : 

1. Jatahy.—This is a very minute yellowish co- 
loured species, being scarcely two lines long. 
The honey, which is excellent, very much re- 
sembles that of the common hive-bee of 
Europe. 

2. Mulher branco.—About the same size as the 
Jatahy, but of a whitish colour; the honey is 
likewise good, but a little acid. 

8. Tubi.—A little black bee, smaller than a com- 
mon house-fly; the honey is good, but has a 
peculiar and bitter flavour. 

4. Manoel d’abreu.—About the size of the Tubi, 
but of a yellowish colour; its honey is good. 

5. Atakira.—Black, and nearly of the same size as 
the Tubi, the principal distinction between 
them consisting in the kind of entrance to 
their hives; the Tubi makes it of wax, the 
Atakira of clay ; its honey is very good. 

6. Oaritt.—Of a blackish colour, and about the 
same size as the Tubi; its honey is rather 
sour, and not good. 

7. Tatatra.—About the size of the Tubi, but with 
a yellow body, and a black head ; its honey is 
excellent. 

8. Mumbico.—Black, and larger than the Tubi; 
the honey after being kept about an hour be- 
comes as sour as lemon juice. 

9. Bejut.—Very like the Tubi, but smaller; its 

honey is excellent. 

Tiubd.—Of the size of a large house-fly, and 

of a greyish black colour; its honey is excel- 

lent. 

11. Bord.—About the size of a house-fly, and of a 
yellowish colour ; its honey is acid. 

12. Urussiéi.—About the size ofa large humble bee: 

the head is black and the body yellowish ; it 

produces good honey. 

Urusst preto.—Entirely black, and upwards of 

one inch in length; it likewise produces good 

honey. 

. Canidra.—Black, and about the same size as 

the Urusst preto ; its honey is too bitter to be 
eatable; it is said to be a great thief of the 
honey of other bees. 
Chupé.—About the size of the Tiubd, and of a 
black colour; it makes its hive of clay, on the 
branches of trees, and is often of a very large 
size; its honey is good. 

. Urapud.—Very like the Chupé, but it always 
builds its hive rounder, flatter, and smaller. 

17. Enchi.—This is a kind of wasp, abont the size 
of a house-fly ; its head is black, and the body 
yellow; it builds its hive in the branches of 
trees ; this is of a papery tissue, of about three 
feet in circumference: its honey is good. 

18, Enchi pequeno.—Very similar to the last, but 
it always makes a smaller hive ; it also pro- 
duces good honey. 

** The first eleven of these honey-bees construct 
their cells in the hollow trunks of trees, and the 
others either in similar situations or beneath the 
ground; it is only the three last kinds which 
sting, all the others being harmless. The only at- 
tempt I ever saw to domesticate any of these bees 
was by a Cornish Miner, in the Gold District, who 
cut off those portions of the trunks of the trees 
which contained the nests, and hung them up un- 
der the eaves of his house; they seemed to thrive 
very well, but whenever the honey was wanted, it 
was necessary to destroy the bees. Both the In- 
dians and the other inhabitants of the country are 
very expert in tracing these insects to the trees in 
which they hive; they generally mix the honey, 
which is very fluid, with farinba before they eat it; 
and of the wax they make a coarse kind of taper 
about a yard long, which serves in lieu of candles, 
and which the country people bring to the villages 
for sale. We found these very convenient, and 
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always carried a sufficient stock with us; not un- 
frequently we were obliged to manufacture them 
ourselves, from the wax obtained by my own men ; 
a coarse soft kind of cotton yarn for wicks was 
always to be purchased at the different fazendas 
and villages through which we passed.” 

Quoting about bees leads us to a few other no- 
tices connected with zoology which we shall sim- 
ply copy, as such subjects, sans phrase, always gra- 
tify the intelligent reader. 

Remarkable animal instinct.—‘ From a fisher- 
man, whom I met on the shore, I obtained per- 
mission to occupy an empty hut till the follow- 
ing day. While seated on an old trunk of a 
tree, which was lying on the beach about high- 
water mark, I observed that along the shore here, 
as well as all along the coast, crabs of various sizes 
abounded ; and as I had to wait for some time 
till my luggage was landed and carried to the hut, 
I amused myself by watching the operations of a 
small species, belonging to the genus Gelasimus, 
that was either making or enlarging its burrow in 
the sand. About once in every two minutes it 
came up to the surface with a quantity of sand 
enclosed in its left claw, which, by a sudden jerk, 
it ejected to the distance of about six inches, always 
taking care to vary the direction in which it was 
thrown, so as to prevent its accumulation in one 
place. Having a few small shells belonging to a 
species of Turbo in one of my jacket pockets, I en- 
deavoured to throw one of these into its hole, in 
order to see whether it would bring it up again or 
not; of the four that were thus thrown, one only 
entered the hole, the others remaining within a 
few inches of it. It was about five minutes before 
the animal again made its appearance, bringing 
with it the shell which had gone down; and carry- 
ing it to the distance of about a foot from its bur- 
row, it there deposited it. Seeing the others lying 
near the month of the hole, it immediately carried 
them, one by one, to the place where the first had 
been laid down, and then returned to its former 
labour of carrying up sand. It was impossible 
not to conclude that the actions of this little crea- 
ture, which holds so low a station in the chain of 
beings, were the result of reason, rather than of 
blind instinct by which the actions of the inferior 
animals aré generally thought to be guided; for 
man himself, under the same circumstances, could 
not have acted with more judgment.” 

Nemo me impune lacessit.—‘* About a league from 
Campos the country abounds with an arboreous 
species of Jatropha, with small white flowers, and 
sinuate leaves not unlike those of the holly, only 
larger; the footstalks of the leaves are furnished 
with a few long pointed prickles, and without being 
aware of their nature, I laid hold, of a branch to 
collect a few specimens, but had no sooner done 
so than my whole hand felt as if it had been dipped 
into boiling oil, caused by the venom of the prickles, 
which in many places had punctured the skin, and 
it was intolerably painful for several hours: on 
my next attempt I was more cautious, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining afew specimens. This plant 
is called by the inhabitants Favella; and in the 
dry season they scrape down the bark and wood, 
which they put into the pools where the large 
pigeons and other birds resort ; after having drunk 
of this poisoned water they either die or become 
very much stupified, and in this state are taken 
and eaten by the people. On this journey we saw 
a great many maccaws (Ardras), but they would 
not allow me to come within shot of them.’ 

Tiberias matched.—* Our first stage from Boa 
Esperanga wag the Villa de Santa Anna das Mer- 
cés ; and when about two leagues from it, we halted 
under the shade of an Imbuzeira to dine and to 
give the horses a rest. The dry rocky places in 
this neighbourhood were covered with a little gre- 
garious Melocactus, bearing very long recurved 
spines; and in a moist sandy place I found many 
pretty annual plants. About sunset we came in 
sight of the villa, which is situated on a slight 
eminence, On entering it, we put up for the night 


aD 
in a large unfinished house belonging to Pad; 
Marcos of Boa Esperanga, but we were glad to re. 
treat from it as quickly as possible, for it was s 
full of fleas that we were completely covered with 
them; nor was it till a large fire had been kindleg 
in the middle of the floor, that the place became 
at all bearable. As both Mr. Walker and [ ha 
on very long boots, we suffered much less than the 
blacks, whose legs, from the knees downwards 
were bare: I observed that when they were kind. 
ling the fire, they would hold first one leg and they 
the other over the flame, and with their two hands 
stroke them downwards to get rid of these annoy. 
ing creatures. In other places in Brazil I haye 





MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by 

her Niece. Vol. VII. H.Colburn, ~ 
Tuts volume finishes a publication of consider. 
able and permanent interest in the class of what is 
generally designated Polite Literature, to which it 
belongs. Court pictures and anecdotes; descrip. 
tions of persons whose names will last in history, 
letters, and arts; and an intercourse and notice of 
society eliciting many of those particulars which 
are subjects of curiosity to the living period, and 
hardly less so to posterity: to the first successors, 
as matters in which their progenitors were con- 
cerned as actors and spectators ; and farther down 
the stream of time, as illustrations of the manners 
and feelings of a former age. 

With this brief proem, by way of retrospect and 
recapitulation, we have now only to pay our com. 
pliments to the winding-up volume of Madame 
D’Arblay’s remains and life. If not altogether so 
attractive as some of its precursors of earlier date, 
and relating more to her son, and other family mat- 
ters rather of a peculiar than public nature, itis 
nevertheless a conclusion sufficiently in keeping 
with the rest to render the work consistent and 
satisfactory as a whole. There is a degree of sad- 
ness about it, like all the later scenes of prolonged 
existence, for Madame D’Arblay was above eighty 
years old when she died; and we have her here, 
between 1813 and 1840, called upon to mourn the 
death of many friends—of sisters, of father, of hus- 
band, and of only son—before she herselfis gathered 
to the grave. The restoration of the Bourbons, 
and of her husband to his rank in France, her 
residence in Paris and flight, &c. to Brussels when 
Napoleon made the famous hundred days an epoch 
not to be forgotten in a thousand years, her terrors 
and descriptions of circumstances round about the 
field of Waterloo, and letters about her son's edu- 
cation at Cambridge and taking orders in the 
church, are the prominent portions of the volume; 
from which, however, we shall merely select a few 
miscellaneous passages likely to be acceptable to 
our readers. In Sept. 1813, Madame D’Arblay 
was introduced to Mr. Wilberforce, at Sandgate, 
one Sunday, after leaving church ; and she writes 
to her father: . 

“Mr. Wilberforce gave me his arm, and, in 
short, we walked the round from one to five o'clock. 
Four hours of the best conversation I have, nearly, 
ever enjoyed. He was anxious for a full and true 





* Treating of the natural history of Brazil, we may 
mention that we have had the pleasure of examining seve- 
ral boxes of humming-birds from that country, whic 

have just been received by that pre-eminent ornithologist, 
Mr. Gould. Many of these are quite new to science, and 
it is impossible to describe their beauty and brilliancy. 
A rich bronze appears to be the general or prevailing 
colour in the darker parts; but upon this the most extra- 
ordinary tints we ever witnessed in nature are displayed; 
and the back, breast, ruffs round the neck, heads, or tails, 
reflect the rays of light with literally greater splendour 





than emeralds, rubies, ae and other precious gems. 
We could have formed no idea of their incredible brilliancy- 


met with these insects in abundance in houses 
which have been shut up for some time, but neve 
did I see them so numerous as they were here; 
to escape their attacks during the night we were 
obliged to sling our hammocks very high, and to 
undress on the top of a table.’’* 

[To be continued. ] 
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account of Paris, and particularly of religion and 
infidelity, and of Bonaparte and the wars, and of 
all and everything that had occurred during my 
ten years’ seclusion in France ; and I had so much 
to communicate, and his drawing out and comments 
and episodes were all so judicious, so spirited, so 
full of information yet so unassuming, that my 
shyness all flew away, and I felt to be his confiden- 
tial friend, opening to him upon every occurrence 
and every sentiment, with the frankness that is 
usually won by years of intercourse. I was really 
and truly delighted and enlightened by him.” 

We think a good painting might be made of the 
author of Evelina hanging on the arm of Wil- 
perforce, whilst he pointed out and expounded to 
her the principles of construction, the traversing 
of the guns, and the military capabilities of the 
Martello Towers. A long account of presentations 
to Louis XVIII., at Grillon’s hotel, on his passage 
through London to the throne of France, exhibits a 
large share of fashionable impertinence in the be- 
haviour of Lady Crewe, who chaperoned Madame 
D’Arblay on the occasion ; and also nota little of 
the vanity of the romantic and sentimental author, 
who most frequently comes to be distinguished 
wherever she appears, and was thus the chief figure 
among the company presented to the king. 

“The presentations were short, and without 
much mark or likelihood. The men bowed low, 
and passed on; the ladies courtsied, and did the 
same. Those who were not known gave a card, I 
think, to the Duc de Duras, who named them; 
those of former acquaintance with his majesty sim- 
ply made their obeisance. M. de Duras, who 
knew how much fatigue the king had to go through, 
hurried every one on, not only with speed, but 
almost with ill-breeding, to my extreme astonish- 
ment. Yet the English, by express command of 


his majesty, had always the preference, and always 
took place of the French; which was an attention 
of the king in return for the asylum he had here 


found, that he seemed delighted to display. Early 
in this ceremony came forward Lady Crewe; who, 
being known to the king from sundry previous 
meetings, was not named; and only, after courtsy- 
ing, reciprocated smiles with his majesty, and 
passed on. But instead of then moving off, though 
the duke, who did not know her, waved his hand 
to hasten her away, she whispered, but loud enough 
for me to hear, ‘ Voi/a Madame d’Arblay; il faut 
quelle soit présentée.’ She then went gaily off, 
without heeding me. The duke only bowed, but 
by a quick glance recognised me, and by another 
shewed a pleased acquiescence in the demand. 
Retreat, now, was out of the question; but I so 
feared my position was wrong, that I was terribly 
disturbed, and-felt hot and cold, and cold and hot, 
alternately, with excess of embarrassment. I was 
roused, however, after hearing for so long a time 
nothing but French, by the sudden sound of 
English. An address, in that language, was read 
to his majesty, which was presented by the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the county of Buckingham, 
congratulatory upon his happy restoration, and 
filled with cordial thanks for the graciousness of 
his manners, and the benignity of his conduct, dur- 
ing his long residence amongst them; warmly pro- 
claiming their participation in his joy, and their 
admiration of his virtues. The reader was Colonel 
Nugent, a near relation of the present Duke of 
Buckingham. 

“ But, if the unexpected sound of these felicita- 
tions deliveréd’ in English roused and struck me, 
how much greater arose my astonishment and de- 
light when the French monarch, in an accent of 
the most condescending familiarity and pleasure, 
uttered his acknowledgments in English also—ex- 
pressing his gratitude for all their attentions, his 
sense of their kind interest in his favour, and his 
eternal remembrance of the obligations he owed 
to the whole county of Buckinghamshire, for the 
asylum and consolations he had found in it during 
his trials and calamities! I wonder not that 
Colonel Nugent was so touched by this reply as to 





be led to bend the knee, as to his own sovereign, 
when the king held out his hand; for I myself, 
though a mere outside auditress, was so moved, 
and so transported with surprise by the dear Eng- 
lish language from his mouth, that I forgot at 
once all my fears and dubitations, and, indeed, all 
myself, my poor little self, in my pride and exulta- 
tion at such a moment for my noble country. For- 
tunately for me, the Duc de Duras made this the 
moment for my presentation, and, seizing my hand 
and drawing me suddenly from behind the chair 
to the royal presence, he said, ‘Sire, Madame 
d’Arblay.’ How singular a change, that what but 
the instant before would have overwhelmed me 
with diffidence and embarrassment, now found me 
all courage and animation! and when his majesty 
took my hand—or rather, took hold of my fist— 
and said, in very pretty English, ‘ 1 am very happy 
to see you,’ I felt such a glow of satisfaction, 
that, involuntarily, 1 burst forth with its expres- 
sion, incoherently, but delightedly and irresistibly, 
though I cannot remember how. He certainly 
was not displeased, for his smile was brightened 
and his manner was most flattering, as he repeated 
that he was very glad to see me, and added that he 
had known me, ‘ though without sight, very long: 
for I have read you—and been charmed with your 
books—charmed and entertained. I have read 
them often. I know them very well indeed; and 
I have long wanted to know you /’ I was extremely 
surprised,—and not only at these unexpected com- 
pliments, but equally that my presentation, far 
from seeming, as I had apprehended, strange, was 
met by a reception of the utmost encouragement. 
When he stopped, and let go my hand, I courtsied 
respectfully, and was moving on; but he again 
caught my fist, and fixing me with looks of strong 
though smiling investigation, he appeared archly 
desirous to read the lines of my face, as if to de- 
duce from them the qualities of my mind. His 
manner, however, was so polite and so gentle that 
he did not at all discountenance me; and though 
he resumed the praise of my little works, he uttered 
the panegyric with a benignity so gay as well as 
flattering, that I felt enlivened, nay elevated, with 
a joy that overcame mauvaise honte. The Duc de 
Duras, who had hurried on all others, seeing he 
had no chance to dismiss me with the same sans 
cérémonie speed, now joined his voice to exalt my 
satisfaction, by saying, at the next pause, ‘ Et M. 
d’Arblay, sire, bon et brave, est un des plus dé- 
voués et fidéles serviteurs de votre Majesté.’ The 
king, with a gracious little motion of his head, and 
with eyes of the most pleased benevolence, ex- 
pressively said, ‘Je le crois.’ And a third time he 
stopped my retiring courtsy, to take my hand. 
This last stroke gave me such delight, for my 
absent best ami, that I could not again attempt 
to speak. The king pressed my hand—wrist, I 
should say, for it. was that he grasped,—and then 
saying, ‘ Bon jour, Madame la Comtesse,’ let me 
go. My eyes were suffused with tears, from mingled 
emotions; I glided nimbly through the crowd to a 
corner at the other end of the room, where Lady 
Crewe joined me almost instantly, and with felici- 
tations the most amiably cordial and lively.” 

When the alarm of Bonaparte’s landing from 
Elba reached Paris, M. d’Arblay went forth to 
battle against him; and the way in which his de- 
parture is told is so much in the style of the old 
novel school, that we could not help being tickled 
with it. 

«‘ He came to me (says his frightened wife) with 
an air of assumed serenity, and again, in the most 
kindly, soothing terms, called upon me to give him 
an example of courage. I obeyed his injunction 
with my best ability; yet how dreadful was our 
parting! We knelt together in short but fervent 
prayer to Heaven for each other’s preservation, and 
then separated. At the door he turned back, and 
with a smile which, though forced, had inexpres- 
sible sweetness, he half-gaily exclaimed, ‘ Vive le 

Roi!’ I instantly caught his wise wish that we 
should part with apparent cheerfulness, and re- 





echoed his words—and then he darted from my 
sight. This had passed in an anteroom; but I 
then retired to my bedchamber, where, all effort 
over, I remained for some minutes abandoned to 
an affliction nearly allied to despair, though rescued 
from it by fervent devotion. But an idea then 
started into my mind that yet again I might behold 
him. Iran to a window which looked upon the 
inward court-yard. There, indeed, behold him I 
did, but oh, with what anguish! just mounting his 
war-horse, a noble animal, of which he was singu- 
larly fond, but which at this moment I viewed with 
acutest terror, for it seemed loaded with pistols, 
and equipped completely for immediate service on 
the field of battle; while Deprez, the groom, pre- 
pared to mount another, and our cabriolet was 
filled with baggage and implements of war. I 
could not be surprised, since I knew the destina- 
tion of the general ; but so carefully had he spared 
me the progress of his preparations, which he 
thought would be killing me by inches, that I had 
not the most distant idea he was thus armed and 
encircled with instruments of death—bayonets, 
lances, pistols, guns, sabres, daggers |—what horror 
assailed me at the sight! I had only so much 
sense and self-control left as to crawl softly and 
silently away, that I might not inflict upon him 
the suffering of beholding my distress; but when 
he had passed the windows, I opened them to look 
after him. The street was empty; the gay, con- 
stant gala of a Parisian Sunday was changed into 
fearful solitude : no sound was heard, but that of 
here and there some hurried footstep on one hand 
hastening for a passport to secure safety by flight; 
on the other, rushing abruptly from or to some 
concealment, to devise means of accelerating and 
hailing the entrance of the Conqueror. Well in 
tune with this air of an impending crisis was my 
miserable mind; which, from grief little short of 
torture, sunk, at its view, into a state of morbid 
quiet, that seemed the produce of feelings totally 
exhausted. Thus I continued, inert, helpless, 
motionless, till the Princesse d’Henin came into 
my apartment. Her first news was, that Bonaparte 
had already reached Compiégne, and that to-mor- 
row, the 20th of March, he might arrive in Paris, 
if the army of the king stopped not his progress. 
It was now necessary to make a prompt decision ; 
my word was given, and I agreed to accompany 
her whithersoever she fixed to go. She was still 
hesitating; but it was settled I should join her in 
the evening, bag and baggage, and partake of her 
destination. Everything now pressed for action 
and exertion; but my ideas were bewildered; my 
senses seemed benumbed; my mind was a chaos. 
This species of vague incapacity was broken in 
upon by the entrance of M. Le Noir; and the 
sight of a favourite of M. d’Arblay, with whom he 
was in constant intercourse at the Ministére de 
I’ Intérieur, awakened me to some consciousness of 
my situation. 

‘In recounting to him what had passed, I drew 
my wandering thoughts to a point, and in satisfy- 
ing his friendly solicitude, I recovered my scared 
senses. I then determined to take with me what- 
ever Madame d’Henin could admit into her car- 
riage, that was valuable and portable, and to lock 
up what remained, and entrust to M. Le Noir my 
keys. He consented to take them in charge, and 
promised to come from time to time to the house, 
and to give such directions as might be called for 
by events. I gave to him full power of acting, in 
presence of Deprez, our femme de charge, who was 
to carry to him my keys when I had made my ar- 
rangements; and I besought him, should he see no 
more either of the general or of myself, never to 
part with his trust but to our son. He solemnly 
ratified the engagement with his word of honour; 
and with feelings for us all nearly as deep as my 
own, he took leave. I was now sufficiently roused 
for action, and my first return to conscious under- 
standing was a desire to call in and pay every bill 
that might be owing, as well as the rent of our 
apartments up to the present moment, that no pre-~ 
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tence might be assumed from our absence for dis- 
posing of our goods, books, or property of any de- 
scription. _ As we never had any avoidable debts, 
this was soon settled; but the proprietor of the 
house was thunderstruck by the measure, saying, 
the king had reiterated his proclamation that he 
would not desert his capital. I could only reply 
that the general was at his majesty’s orders, and 
that my absence would be short. I then began col- 
lecting our small portion of plate, &c.; but while 
thus occupied, I received a message from Madame 
d’Henin, to tell me I must bring nothing but a 
small change of linen, and one band-box; as by the 
news she had just heard, she was convinced we 
should be back again in two or three days, and she 
charged me to be with her in an hour from that 
time. I did what she directed, and put what I 
most valued, that was not too large, into a hand- 
basket, made by some French prisoners in Eng- 
land, that had been given me by my beloved friend 
Mrs. Lock. I then swallowed, standing, my ne- 
glected dinner, and, with Madame Deprez, and my 
small allowance of baggage, I got into a fiacre, and 
drove to General Victor de la Tour Maubourg, to 
bid adieu to my dearest Madame de Maisonneuve, 
and her family.” 

To us this narrative of feelings, terrors, war- 
horses, bill-payings, plate-packings, flight-taking, 
and hasty standing-up dinnering (like Lord Sef- 
ton’s illustrious innovation in regard to suppers of 
the fon), is very amusing ; and we confess to having 
had a merry laugh at the writer’s perturbations. 
Yet was there sound common sense about her (es- 
pecially when self-heroinism was unprovoked), as 
the following advice to her wayward son will shew. 
Polonius to Laertes was much of the same tenor— 
this might be signed Polonia: 

“ April 26, 1815.—At length, my long expecting 
eyes meet again your handwriting, after a breach 
of correspondence that I can never recollect with- 
out pain. Revive it not in my mind by any repe- 
tition, and I will dismiss it from all future power 
of tormenting me, by considering it only as a dream 
of other times. Cry ‘Done!’ my Alex., and I will 
skip over the subject, not perhaps as lightly, but as 
swiftly as you skip over the hills of Norbury Park. 
I delight to think of the good and pleasure that 
sojourn may do you: though easily, too easily, 
I conceive the melancholy reflections that were 
awakened by the sight of our dear, dear cottage ; 
yet your expressions upon its view lose much of 
their effect by being overstrained, recherchés, and 
designing to be pathetic. We never touch others, 
my dear Alex., where we study to shew we are 
touched ourselves. I beg you, when you write to 
me, to let your pen paint your thoughts as they 
rise, not as you seek or labour to embellish them. 
Iremember you once wrote me aletter so very fine 
from Cambridge, that, if it had not made me laugh, 
it would certainly have made me sick. Be natural, 
my dear boy, and you will be sure to please your 
mother without wasting your time. Let us know 
what you have received, what you have spent, what 
you may have still unpaid, and what you yet want. 
But for this last article, we both desire you will not 
wait our permission to draw upon your aunt, whom 
we shall empower to draw upon Mr. Hoare in our 
names. We'know you to have no wanton extrava- 
gances, and no idle vanity ; we give you, therefore, 
dear Alex., carte blanche to apply to your aunt, only 
consulting with her, and begging her kind, mater- 
nal advice to help your inexperience in regulating 
your expenses. She knows the difference that must 
be made between our fortune and that of Clement ; 
but she knows our affection for our boy, and our 
confidence in his honour and probity, and will treat 
him with as much kindness, though not with equal 
luxury. Your father charges you never to be with- 
out your purse, and never to let it beempty. Your 
aunt will counsel you about your clothes. About 
our books we trust to yourself. And pray don’t 
orget, when you make sleeping visits, to recom- 
pense the trouble you must unavoidably give to 
servants. And if you join any party to any public 


place, make a point to pay for yourself. It will be 
far better to go seldom, and with that gentlemanly 
spirit, than often, with the air of a hanger-on. 
How infinitely hospitable has been your uncle 
James! But hospitality is his characteristic. We 
had only insisted upon your regularity at chapel 
and at lectures, and we hear of your attention to 
them comparatively, and we are fixed to be con- 
tented en attendant. Don’t losecourage, dear, dear 
Alex. ; the second place is the nearest to.the first. 
I love you with all my heart and soul!” 

The fantastic of the author is here lost in the 
affection of the mother; and prudence and good 
counsel take the place of susceptibility and worth- 
less verbiage. With so judicious a quotation, there- 
fore, we will come to an end; only picking out two 
brief maxims which deserve a record among pro- 
verbs and wise saws and modern instances: “ Lei- 
sure for men of business, you know, and business for 
men of leisure, would cure many complaints... . . 
Sorrow,'as Dr. Johnson said, is the mere rust of 
the soul. Activity will cleanse and brighten it.” 
These occur in letters from Madame Piozzi in 
1821. In November 1832 Madame D’Arblay 
published the memoirs of her father, Dr. Burney 
(3 vols. 8vo, Moxon), of which the Lit. Gaxetie, No. 
826, spoke as very peculiar in style, and expanded 
into greater length than the material warranted. 
We also observed upon it, what is but too visible 
in all the correspondence of Madame D’A. in the 
last thirty or forty years of her life, and will apply 
equally to the volume now before us, namely, that 
the romantic and imaginative turn of her mind 
marred, in her old age, what might be tolerated in 
the petted of Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke, long, 
long ago. Old women ought, in mercy to them- 
selves, as well as to all who come within a stone’s- 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Tue influx of publications for the holidays would 
make a long task for us, were we not enabled to do 
them sufficient justice by a string of short notices, 
Woodeutting may be mentioned as a prominent 
feature in nearly the whole class; and indeed, it is 
but too evident, in the present condition of the 
press and bookselling-trade, that the literature has 
become rather the second than the first considera- 
tion, and that pictures are made fully to compete 
with, if not to supersede, the attractions of letters. 

Partners for Life : a Christmas Story. By Camilla 
Toulmin (Orr and Co.).—From the graceful pen 
of this sweet and intelligent authoress nothing 
could be looked for but a very pleasing story, fit 
to enliven and improve the domestic circle, round 
the Yule log. And so it is; and with designs by 
John Absolon, and gay binding, and other recom- 
mendatory accessories, altogether a nice little book 
for the occasion. 

The Horse and his Rider. By Rollo Springfield 
(Chapman and Hall).—Is a collection of enter- 
taining sketches and anecdotes relating to the 
horse; the more instructive portions of which 
illustrate the feats and customs of countries where 
this noble animal is most employed in peace ard in 
war. The little volume is prettily adorned with 
graphic groups. 

Herdsmen and Tillers of the Ground. By Mrs. 
Percy Sinnett (same Publishers).—With the 
prints coloured, is addressed to the illustration of 
primitive times and races, chiefly Asian and Afri- 
can, among whom manufactures have as yet made 
no progress. In its way, it is also an interesting 
juvenile book, 

My own Annual. By Mark Merriwell (same 
Publishers).— Has a hundred engravings to embel- 
lish as many themes. They are clever and replete 
with character, and the contents as various as they 
could be within the compass. Inter alia, a life of 
Tom Thumb is amusing, and more original than 
could have been expected from the small and ex- 
hausted anatomy. 

My Youthful Companions. By the author of 


grave tone, and somewhat starched and praginati. 
cal. It has more “preachee” than recreation jp 
it; and may therefore be preferred by the serious 
among the conservators of youth. 

January Eve, §c.; a Tale. By George Soane 
(E. Churton).—Of the Dickens school; but the au. 
thor states that he had preceded our most popular 
friend in this line of composition, and must not 
therefore be deemed an imitator. Admitting this, 
we may say that this, though a life-like story, js 
not much like “ Boz.”” The characters belong to 
the usual novel-class, for grown-up readers, and 
the tale is told with the talent for which the 
writer’s own name is well known to the public. 

The Sequel to Oid Joliffe, $c. (W. N. Wright),— 
Generous sympathies and the universal love of 
kind, impressed in a most agreeable manner, evince 
the unabated continuation of the true spirit of “ Old 
Joliffe.” It is a charming little work to improve 
the young and please the old. 

Characteristics of Men of Genius, §c. (Two vols, 
Chapman, Brothers).—We ought hardly to place 
this larger publication in this catalogue raisonné of 
Christmas performances; but it is just such a 
literary work as may well be presented to an elder 
circle, and more advanced in studies and the culti- 
vation of mind. It consists of essays, chiefly 
from the North American Review, in which the pro- 
ductions of a number cf distinguished authors 
(seventeen) from Loyola and Pascal to Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Byron, and English, Italian, 
French, and German, are critically, biographically, 
and historically treated with much ability. The 
whole series is highly creditable to the American 
periodical press, and particularly to the Review in 
question, one of its most eminent exponents. 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack 
for 1847. By J. W. G. Gutch (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.).—As heretofore, this is the most conge- 
nial of these pocket-book publications for literary 
and scientific men; for besides containing all the 
customary elements, it is full of matters in which 
they take an interest, or to which they may need 
to refer in the course of the coming year. 





ANGAS’S SAVAGE LIFE AND SCENES. 

[Second notice: conclusion.] 
In our last we left Mr. Angas prosecuting his 
travels into the interior of New Zealand, and the 
continuance of his novel statements is not such as 
to require introduction or remark from us, or 
aught farther than to copy them as they occurred 
to the author on his way. 

“ At Hopetui (he tells us) we landed and took 
shelter beneath a little tent that our chief, Wi- 
deona, had erected there. Sitting huddled to- 
gether with his family, we found employment in 
bathing the eye of his little girl with warm water: 
the poor child having received a dreadful blow, 
that had caused the part to swell to the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. These people are but very indiffe- 
rent doctors. Amongst the heathen tribes they 
attempt to cure all diseases by witchcraft or sorcery; 
and these Christian natives were actually rubbing 
the wound with their dirty fingers, while the mother 
wiped away the discharge from the eye with a 
piece of old blanket.—A slight incident occurred 
in the tent illustrative of native character. The 
chief caught a large spider on his blanket, and 
taking it by one leg, held it carefully for a minute 
and then let it go. JI asked him why he did not 
destroy the spider? He replied, ‘ He has done 
no wrong: if he had bitten me I should have 
killed him.’—The entrance to the tent was shut 
in with a crowd of heads, amongst which were 
those of two old men, who were most anxious 
to sell us some eggs. The air of the little tent 
was insupportable; added to which, the whole 
family were successively chewing a large piece of 
filthy pork-rind, which was handed from one to 
another, and had now been divested of nearly all 
the fat it previously contained. * * * 








“My Schoolboy Days.’’ (Longmans).—Is of a 


“‘Wirihona gave us a detailed account of the 
mode of preserving the heads of their enemies: 
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which ‘tapued heads’ are frequently to be met 
with in Europe in the museums and cabinets of the 
curious. If they were heads of enemies taken in 
battle, the lips were stretched out and sewn apart ; 
if, on the contrary, it was the head of one of the 
chiefs of their own tribe who had died, and they 
were preserving it with all customary honours, 
they sewed the lips close together in a pouting at- 
titude. A hole was dug in the earth and heated 
with red-hot stones, and then—the eyes, ears, and 
all the orifices of the head, except the windpipe, 
being carefully sewn up, and the brains taken out— 
the aperture of the neck was placed over the 
mouth of the heated oven, and the head well 
steamed. This process was continued until the 
head was perfectly free from moisture, and the skin 
completely cured; fern-root was then thrust into 
the nostrils, and in this state the heads were either 
placed under a strict tapu, or bartered in exchange 
for muskets or blankets to Sydney traders. To the 
shame of the Europeans thus engaged, it must be 
told, that so eager were they to procure these dried 
heads for sale in England and elsewhere, that 
many chiefs were persuaded to kill their slaves, 
and tattoo the faces after death, to supply this un- 
natural demand. Heads belonging to their ene- 
mies slain in battle were prepared and stuck up in 
rows upon stakes within the pak; to these every 
species of savage indignity was offered, and the 
conquering party danced naked before the heads, 
uttering all manner of abuse to them in terms of 
bravado and insult, as though they were still alive.” 

At one halt Mr. Angas “ painted the chief Te 
Ngaporutu and his wife: he was formerly a distin- 
guished warrior belonging to the Ngatimaniapoto 
tribe, but has lately embraced Christianity; and his 
wife, who belongs to Wanganui, was bought by 
him for thirty pigs. ‘This chief had several wives 
previously to his becoming a convert; but he put 
away all, excepting only Rihe, whom he retained 
as his partner in life. The cast-off wives are all 


anxiously waiting for Rihe to die; each one hoping 


that she may be the successful candidate for the 
next wife.—Near Whakatumutumu, on the Mokau, 
there resides a European, or Pakeha Maori, who 
has become almost more savage than the natives 
themselves: he is partially tattooed, and clothes 
himself in a mat or blanket; he has at least six 
wives, and adopts all the habits and manners of the 
Maori people.—Te Ariki (lord), who was the most 
celebrated chief of all Mokau, died two months 
since at Pari-pari, a native settlement and pak one 
day’s journey from Whakatumutumu; he was un- 
converted, and even during his last illness he was 
carried on to the field of battle. After his death a 
great contest ensued, respecting the disposal of his 
body, between the Papist natives and those who 
still adhere to their heathen customs; the latter 
argued that he had died a heathen, and ought 
therefore to be buried in a secret cave, according 
to the heathen form for the greatest chiefs. The 
sontest resulted in a scuffle for the body; and, 
aiter it had been placed in a box or coffin by the 
Jesuits, Taonui, the chief next in importance to 
the deceased, tore the body from the coffin, and, in 
his rage, threw it across the pah : it was eventually 
carried off by the heathens, and placed in a secret 
cave. About a mile from this place the body of an- 
other chief is hidden in a hollow tree in the forest. 
Eko, the celebrated witch of Waikato, is the 
wife of a chief not far from Mokau; she performed 
some actions which were considered by the natives 
as attesting her powers of witchcraft, and ever 
since she exercises, by her arts of sorcery, un- 
bounded sway over the minds of the superstitious 
inhabitants : to such an extent is her power exerted, 
that many natives die under the influence of fear. 
Not long since, she told one of her victims that she 
had taken out his heart ; and he actually died, out 
of a belief that his heart was gone.” 

The reception of strangers by the women is as 
strange as, for a welcome, it must be disagreeable. 

“At sunset we reached a small fortified pak, on 
sthe summit of a hill overlooking the lake, There 





were but few natives residing in it, to whom the 
sight of a pakeha was indeed astonishing; and after 
the salutation of welcome, they commenced a tangi 
at my guides and myself. The man who enter- 
tained us uttered a faint sound in his throat, like 
that ofa person crying at a distance, and continued 
to look mournfully on the ground. The welcome 
of the women was voluble and loud : they howled 
dismally, and their tears fell fast for some time. 
Another female soon arrived, who, squatting on 
the ground, commenced a ¢angi with her friends, 
so loud and doleful—now muttering, and anon 
howling like a hyena—that it made one feel quite 
dismal: there she sat, yelling horribly, to my 
great annoyance ; but Maori etiquette compelled 
me to look grave and not disturb her. There 
seemed to be no end to this woman’s wailings of 
welcome : the night was cold, and she still con- 
tinued to sit by the fire prolonging her lugubrious 
and discordant strains. Sometimes she would 
pitch a higher key, going upwards with a scream, 
shaking her voice, and muttering between every 
howl; then it would be a squall with variations, 
like ‘housetop cats on moonlight nights.’ Then, 
blowing her nose with her fingers, she made some 
remarks to the woman next her, and recommenced 
howling in the most systematic way. Once again 
she became furious; then, during an interval, she 
spoke about the pakeha, joined in a hearty laugh 
with the rest ; and at last, after one long-continued 
howl, all was silent: to my great relief. * * * 

“ Hiwikau, brother to Te Heuheu the cele- 
brated warrior-chief of Taupo, accompanied us in 
a canoe to the kainga, or settlement of the great 
chief himself. The natives began to assemble in 
numbers ; all sitting on the ground in a semi- 
circle: to sit in the presence of a stranger or a su- 
perior is considered as a mark of respect. Te 
Heuheu was superintending his people, who were 
at work in the potato-grounds; but he at last ar- 
rived, and saluted me by pressing noses. After 
sitting down again in silence for some time, I de- 
livered to him a letter of introduction, which I had 
brought from Te Whero Whero, the principal 
chief of Waikato. Te Heuheu is a fine old man; 
he stands nearly seven feet high, and is very cor- 
pulent. His hair is silvery white, and his people 
compare it to the snowy head of the sacred Tonga- 
riro ; there being no object, except this ¢apu moun- 
tain, of equal sanctity to permit of its being men- 
tioned in connexion with the head of their chief. At 
the present time, Te Heuheu has eight wives liv- 
ing; but only his favourite one is permitted to eat 
with him, and then out of separate vessels. He is 
frequently known by other names—Mananui and 
Tukino. After Te Heuheu had heard the con- 
tents of the letter, which was read to him by one 
of his grandchildren, he immediately ordered a 
large pig to be killed for us; in the mean time I 
was fed, much against my inclination, with potted 
pigeons, boiled down in their own fat, and kept in 
a gourd until perfectly rancid; for no salt is used 
in preparing them: this is a delicacy reserved for 
visitors and state occasions. * * * 

** It is customary for the oldest boy and girl of a 
family to eat the sacred food offered to the dead, 
at the raising and scraping of the bones of a de- 
ceased parent from the wahi tapu. This is done 
in-order to remove the tapu; to which the person 
who raised the bones is subjected by so doing, as 
he is not allowed to partake of food until the tapu 
is taken off. When the girl has eaten, the tapu is 
removed ; but should the girl happen to be dead, 
they then put food into a calabash, and placing it 
within the enclosure of the wahi tapu, say, ad- 
dressing her by name, ‘ Here is your food.’ This 
is supposed to answer the same end. Should 
there be no daughter, the nearest relative of the 
deceased supplies her place in the removal of the 
tapu.” 

Mr. Angas declares the missionary labours to be 
efficiently working great reformation in all these 
pagan rites and customs; but still many supersti- 
tions remain, of which the following are specimens. 





The “ first will shew how deeply the belief in witch- 
craft, and the supposed influence of the aiuas, ob- 
tain amongst those who are still heathens. The 
missionary was shewing me some small green lizards 
preserved in a phial of spirits, Muriwenua and 
another man being in the room. We forgot at the 
moment that the little creatures in the phial were 
atuas or gods, according to the superstitious belief of 
Maori polytheism, and inadvertently shewed them 
to the man at the table. No sooner did he per- 
ceive the atuas, than his Herculean frame shrank 
back as from a mortal wound, and his face betrayed 
signs of extreme horror. The old chief, on dis- 
covering the cause, cried out, ‘ I shall die! I shall 
die !’ and crawled away on his hands and knees ; 
whilst the other man stood as a defence between 
the chief and the atuas, changing his position so as 
to form a kind of shield till Muriwenua was out of 
the influence of their supposed power. It was a 
dangerous mistake to exhibit these atuas; for the 
chief is very old, and in the course of nature, can- 
not live long; and if he dies shortly, his death 
will certainly be ascribed to the baneful sight of 
the lizard-gods, and I shall be accused of makutu, 
or witchcraft. The katipo, a small, black, and very 
venomous spider, is found upon the beach on the 
west coast; and the natives all say (as a girl as- 
sured us this morning) that, if a katipo bites you, 
you will most assuredly die ; but if you are clever 
enough to catch the katipo, and make a fire round 
him, so that he perishes in the flames, you will 
then recover from the effects of the poisonous 
bite. * * * 

“Several miles up the Waiharikiki river, a 
stream which flows into the harbour of Ahuahu, is 
a wahi tapu, or sacred repository of the property of 
a deceased chief, which stands at a small heathen 
kainga. The scenery along the Waiharikiki is 
varied and romantic; steep banks clothed with the 
most luxuriant foliage rise on either side, and al- 
most every opening discloses a kainga maori or na- 
tive settlement: the water was strewn with the 
golden-coloured blossoms of the ‘owai, and the 
day was warm and sunny. On arriving at Te 
Pahe, we landed from the boat and proceeded to 
the wahi tapu, which stood upon the side of a hill 
sloping towards the river. The sacred inclosure 
was surrounded with a double set of palings; and 
within the inner row, which were painted red, were 
the decaying remains of the ¢apued property, ele- 
vated upon a framework of raised sticks; the wea- 
ther-worn garments were fluttering in the wind, 
and the chests, muskets, and other property be- 
longing to the deceased, were arranged in front : 
a little canoe, with sail and paddles, was also 
placed there to serve as a ferry-boat for the spirit 
to enter in safety into the eternal abodes. Cala- 
bashes of food and water, and a dish prepared 
from the pigeon, were placed for the ghost to re- 
gale itself when visiting the spot; and the heathen 
natives aver that at night the spirit comes and 
feeds from the sacred calabashes. So fearful are 
the natives to approach this wahi dapu, that they 
will not even come within some yards of the outer 
inclosure.” 

Mr. A. explored a vast limestone cavern, hung 
with splendid stalactites, and relates : 

“ The natives have a tradition that whoever en- 
ters this cavern, and brings away any portion of 
the stalactite, however small, is certain of being 
drowned ; and it is a singular coincidence that two 
Europeans, who in passing entered the outer 
chamber and broke off pieces of the stalactite, 
were afterwards drowned: one of these was a mis- 
sionary, who was upset in a canoe at the mouth 
of the river Thames in Houraki Gulf. In the fo- 
rests near Poukemarpou we regaled ourselves on 
our return with the sweet and fleshy bracteze of the 
tawara (Freycinetia Banksii), which are now iu 
season. The taste of the lower portion of these 
bractew, when fully ripe, is somewhat like that of 
a rich and juicy pear, with an aromatic flavour 
resembling vanilla. The plant yielding this vege- 
table luxury is parasitical; climbing in clusters 
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of long narrow leaves to the summits of the lofty 
forest-trees.” 

Though told that the natives are particular about 
their food, some of the most abominable messes 
are described that ever we read of—filthy, rancid, 
and odious in every respect. The nikau palm 
appears, however, to afford a wholesome suste- 
nance. 

“ One of our lads felled a nikau palm (areca sa- 
. pida), and cut out the heart, of which we all par- 
took: it was refreshing, and tasted rather pleasant 
than otherwise, its flavour somewhat resembling 
that of the cocoa-nut. This portion of the palm- 
tree is eagerly sought after by the New Zealanders, 
who fell every tree which they consider likely to 
contain a young and succulent heart: the leaves 
are also much used for thatching the temporary 
sheds which they erect whilst travelling in the 
forest; likewise frequently for roofing their houses 
and cooking-huts in the plantations. The nikau 
palms are consequently fast decreasing ; and this 
graceful tree will probably soon disappear, unless 
means are taken to preserve its growth: in all di- 
rections we saw destroyed stems, and their broad 
pinnated leaves lay scattered on the ground.” 

Mentioning antipodean trees, Mr. Angas states, 
that all those of Australia are evergreens; but that 
European species transplanted to that climate fol- 
low their usual laws in casting and renewing their 
foliage. Are Australian woods evergreen when 
brought to England ?—But it is now time for us 
to take cur leave of these pleasant volumes. The 
author returned to Sidney, touching at Flinders’ 
Island, of which we have this sad report: 

“ Upon this island dwell the miserable relics of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, 
amounting to about a dozen or twenty families: 
here they were banished by the government, to 
prevent their interfering with the settlers. Al- 
though they are daily supplied with rations, and 
have the range of the island entirely to them- 
selves, their numbers are fast decreasing; and in 
all probability, ere long, the former natives of Tas- 
mania will be an extinct and a forgotten race.” 

Elsewhere there are spectacles not less melan- 
choly ; for instance, and here we conclude, at 
Portland Bay: 

“ The natives of this district are in a miserable 
state; they are still numerous, and their miam miams, 
or huts, that resemble bee-hives, are clustered on 
the greensward beneath the gum-trees. A party 
of the Port Fairy tribe, who had built their huts 
amongst the woods in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement, happened to be at the bay during the 
= of my visit, and more attenuated or wretched- 
ooking beings I never witnessed. It appeared 
unaccountable that a race of people living a pri- 
mitive life, amidst the aromatic fragrance of these 
woods, with their dwellings upon the green and 
flower-spangled turf—breathing the pure trans- 
parent air of this part of Australia, and enjoying 
one of the finest possible climates—should be so 
low in the scale of humanity as are these degraded 
creatures, when all around is fair and beautiful. 
I made several sketches of these people—miser- 
able beings, whose filth was beyond description. 
At one of their miam miams, or huts, was a man who 
called himself ‘ Mr. Cold Morning,’ with a numer- 
ous family of dirty, naked, little ‘Cold Mornings’ 
about him; one man was lying on the wet ground, 
stretched upon his kangaroo skin, dying of pulmo- 
nary consumption; another poor wretch was suffer- 
ing from a broken leg; and many more were almost 
devoured by disease. But the most extraordinary 
and revolting spectacle was an old woman, reduced 
to a mere skeleton, with an idiotic child—appa- 
rently four or five years old, but unable to stand 
erect—to which she was attempting to supply nou: 
rishment from her shrivelled and flaccid breast. 
Both were utterly destitute of clothing; and the 
spectre-like form of the aged hag, as she sat inthe 
ashes before the hut, was loathsome; one ofsmy 
companions actually turned sick and, vomited) at 
the sight, On my examining -the- child; the old 





woman took it up in her‘bony grasp, and holding 
it out at arm’s length, uttered a wild hysterical 
laugh that rang through the still woods; and then 
stretched out her hand for a morsel of tobacco.”’* 
Practical Remarks on Near Sight, Aged Sight, and 

Impaired Vision; with Observations upon the Use 

of Glasses, and on Artificial Light. By W. White 

Cooper, F.R.C.S., &c. Pp. 216. J. Churchill. 
Truty practical, and consequently truly valuable, 
we recommend this volume to all eyes. There is 
nothing connected with the sight upon which its 
advice is not most significant and valuable. 
Founded on the most thorough scientific know- 
ledge of his subject, Mr. Cooper goes into the de- 
tail of forms to improve the vision, to choose 
glasses, and adopt every course which can strengthen 
or preserve the most precious of our senses. At 
present we shall say nothing of the particular 
points; though the volume deserves that we should 
return to them, and not be content with this testi- 
mony to its general merits. 


Woman's Love ; a Romance of Smiles and Tears. By 
G. Herbert Rodwell, author of ‘ Teddy the Ti- 
ler,” “‘ Memoirs ofan Umbrella,” &c. 8vo, pp. 
323. London, Kent and Richards. : 

Wirtu twenty illustrations from the fertile pencil 
of Alfred Crowquill, this popular serial has been 
advanced into the solid and permanent volumi- 
nous form. We need not tell readers what so many 
already know, that Mr..Rodwell’s romance is full 
of vicissitudes in various quarters of the globe, and 
that its pages are full of interest and entertain- 
ment. 


The Jewish Faith, §c. By Grace Aguilar, author 
of “The Women of Israel,” &c. Pp. 448. Lon- 
don, Groombridge and Sons. 

Our Hebrew compatriots certainly owe a debt of 
gratitude to the author for her unwearied exertions 
to place in the fairest light every circumstance 
connected with the ordinances and ceremonies, the 
customs and opinions, the morals and religion, of 
her Jewish world. The present volume is sedu- 
lously addressed to that purpose; and especially 
to meet the inquiries of youth in regard to these 
essential points. 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons ; an Essay. By Tho- 
mas Griffiths, Prof. of Chemistry, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, &c. Pp. 495. London, Churchill. 

EncouraGep by the success of his Chemistry of 

the Four Elements, the learned professor has here 

adopted a similar quadrinomial and quadripartite 
formula for another volume on chemistry of a po- 
pular character, and such as will convey a mass of 
information to the “uninitiated” in that science. 

To this he has added a quantity of useful miscel- 

laneous matter. 

Petit Musée de Littérature Frangaise. 

Page. Pp. 579. E. Wilson. 

A copious volume of * elegant extracts” from 

the most eminent authors of France, from the 17th 

century to the present time; with some brief and 
useful notices of the writers, as well as of others of 
earlier date. 


Hand- Book of Haman Anatomy. From the German 
of Dr. A. Von Behr, and adapted for the English 
Student by J. Birkett, F.R.C.S. &c. Pp. 457. 
London, Longmans. 

Tue able demonstrator at Guy’s Hospital has done 

his profession a valuable service by editing this 

work in the manner he has done, both for the use 
of the rising school, and as a refresher to the me- 
mories of his brethren throughout. 








By M. Le 





* By the police reports in the newspapers this week we 
observe that the interesting native boy brought to Eng- 
land by Mr. Angas, and who attended in the exhibition- 
room at the jEsvptian Hall, has been cruelly maltreated 
at sea. He is a fine intelligent fellow, and was much no- 
ticed at the Marquis of Northampton’s soirées, and other 
distinguished places in London; and after his late misfor- 
tunes and sufferings itis consolatory to learn that he has 
been taken under the protection of Governor Eyre, and is 

Oing out with him, is father, our readers may remem- 

r, Was an-eminent chief, whose fate it was to be con- 

quered and eaten,—Zd, L. &, 





The Mysteries of London. By George W. M. Rey. 
nolds, author of “ Pickwick Abroad,”’ * The Mo- 
dern Literature of France,” ‘ Robert Macaire,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by G. Stift, 
Pp. 424 Vol. II. London, George Vickers, 

CoL.ecreD together and handsomely bound. 


The Parlour Novelist. Vol. X. Belfast, Simms and 
M‘Intyre; London, Orr and Co. 

Tue Dark Lady of Doona, by so popular an author 
as W. H. Maxwell; Jonathan Frock, from the Ger. 
man of Zschokke; and a historiette called Floretta, 
render this volume as agreeable as it is various, 
The first recommends it particularly as an Irish 
serial, but the latter (two) are more amusing than is 
often the case with selections made to eke out pub- 
lications, too short in their premier pas. Vol. XI. is 
also worthy of its continued place, being the third 
part of the O’ Hara Family (from parts I. and VII), 
and containing Banim’s interesting tale of John Doe, 
and also Peter of the Castle. When Ireland has 
authors of her own like those we have named, she 
had better never seek her miscellaneous literature 
from the Sues and Dumases. 

Historical Centuries. By E. H. Keating. London, 

J. W. Parker. 

By an arrangement in columns, perpendicular and 

horizontal, Mr. Keating, in a thin small folio of 

some forty or fifty pages, exhibits the rise, decline, 
and present existence of the various states of the 

Old World, to which he adds notes (similarly ar. 

ranged) of the principal religious, political, scien- 

tific, and literary events which have marked suc- 
cessive centuries. The plan seems to be very good 
for affording at a glance a general outline of uni- 
versal history; and when coloured, must be more 
readily instructive to the eye than in a plain form, 

On examining a few samples of the lines, we have 

found them correct with very slight exceptions 

(such, for instance, as representing Holland to be 

subject to Lewis, King of France, at the period of 

1801-1810, the time of the empire) ; but altogether 

we would recommend the fasciculus as replete with 

useful information for the reference both of youth 
and age. 

Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ Creed. By 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, M.A. Pp. 107. London, 
Rivingtons. 

“Cuier_y drawn from the Exposition of Bishop 

Pearson,” this little volume is a fit and worthy 

companion to the “ Questions en the Thirty-nine 

Articles,” by the same respected divine. 

The Excitement. A new Series. Pp. 387. Edin- 
burgh, Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co. 
Extracts from books to induce young people to 
read; and in the majority of instances well chosen. 
The Sikhs and Affghans in India and Persia, §c. 
By Shahamat Ali, Persian Secretary with the 
Mission of Sir C. M. Wade, &c. Pp. 550. 

London, J. Murray. 

ANTERIOR in date to the later publications we 
have had about the Punjaub, this work, relating to 
events immediat:ly before and after the death of 
Runjeet Singh, is of much interest as a portion of 
that history which is now working out in India, 
and the results of which must be of the utmost 
consequence to that prodigious empire. The au- 
thor was educated at Delhi, in an institution up- 
held by our government, and deserves a warm wel- 
come, as an example of the native talent and lite- 
rature which may be cultivated in India for the 
advantage of Great Britain, 


The African Wanderers ; or, the Adventures of Car- 
los and Antonio. By Mrs. R. Lee. Pp. 373. 
London, Grant and Griffiths, 

Mrs. Lee (formerly Mrs. Bowdich), with a lean- 

ing to African subjects, has here, in the shape of 

a narrative of personal adventure, put together 

every sort of information relative to that continent, 

and made a very attractive volume for youth. 

We are not quite sure that the Ingenas, and a few 

other descriptions, can be depended upon; but 

whatis really true, natural, and wonderful, is enough 
to inform and satisfy any reasonable curiosity. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue anniversary meeting of the Royal Society was 
held on Monday last, St. Andrew’s day, on which 
occasion the Marquess of Northampton delivered 
his customary annual address, passing under re- 
view the progress of science during the past year. 
The Copley Medal, awarded to M. Le Verrier, 
yas received for him, at his request, by Sir J. Her- 
shel. The Royal Medals were awarded, to Prof. 
Faraday, for his brilliant discovery of Universa! 
Magnetism, and to Prof. Owen, for his able and 
elaborate paper “ On the Belemnite.” The Rom- 
ford Medal was also awarded to Dr. Faraday, for 
his researches on Light. 

The following were elected the officers and coun- 
cil for the ensuing year; the italics distinguishing 
the ten new members : 

President: The Marquess of Northampton. 

Treasurer: G. Rennie, Esq. 

Secretaries: Dr.Roget; S. H. Christie, Esq. 

Foreign Secretary : Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine. 

Other Members of the Council: Prof. Brande ; 
§. Cooper, Esq. ; Dr. Daubeny ; Sir H. De la Beche , 
Prof. E. Forbes ; T. Galloway, Esq.; W. R. Grove, 
Esq.; W. Hopkins, Esq.; L. Horner, Esq.; Dr. 
Paris; G. R. Porter, Esq.; Prof. Baden Powell ; 
Sir J. Richardson ; Capt. W. H. Smyth; Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes ; Prof. Wheatstone. 

After the election, the Society dined together at 
the Crown and Anchor, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton presiding, supported by Sir J. Herschel, Sir 
B. Brodie, Sir R. Murchison, Sir J. Ross, Prof. 
Owen, &c. &c. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 24.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Newport exhibited a number of new 
and rare Coleoptera, from Melbourne, South Austra- 
lia, and also a blatta, one of the legs of which had 
been reproduced. Mr. Weaver exhibited a species 
of Noctua, allied to Hadena adusta, new to this coun- 
try, which he had captured, with other rare moths, 
in Perthshire. Mr. F. Bond exhibited a living 
specimen of the death’s-head moth, and stated that 
he was convinced that the cry emitted by that in- 
sect, which had so much perplexed entomologists 


as to its cause, was not produced by the friction of | ; 


the movable appendages at the sides of the thorax, 
as had been stated by some writers, as he had found 
the noise to be equally strong when they were 
tightly pressed against the body; and Mr. Newport 
stated, that having carefully examined the insect, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that it was pro- 
duced either by. lateral friction of the parts of the 
spiral tongue, or by their combined friction against 
Bthe front of the body. Mr. Bond also exhibited a 
ninute, globular, paper-like nest of a wasp, suspend- 
ed by a horse-hair. Mr. Westwood exhibited a 
very extensive series of Cremastocheilide, a small 
but very anomalous group ofexotic beetles, of great 
rarity. Mr, Newport, in reference to the state- 
ment made at the last meeting of the immature 
state of the ova in female specimens of Sphinx 
atropos and Convolvuli (which had been hatched 
during the hot weather of the past season, after a 
much shorter duration in the pupa state than in or- 
dinary seasons), mentioned that he had recently 
dissected a female convolvuli which had remained 
in the chryealis state nearly its full period; and 
that he had detected the ovaries, but in so slightly 
developed a condition, that he was convinced the 
insect would have remainedbarren. Mr. E. Double- 
tay described the singular distinction which he 

ad detected in the ungues of the two species of 
Leptocireus. Numerous instances of the capture 
of Vanessa antlopa, Sphinx Celerio, and Cynthia cardui, 
¥ere also recorded by different members. 


GUN-COTTON. 
Paor, SCHUNBEIN by letter to M. Dumas, commu- 
tiated to the Académie des Sciences on the 23d 
‘ovember, that his gun-cotton is not prepared by 
the same processes as the explosive cottons which 





have hitherto been experimented with so generally. 
He still keeps his secret. 

MM. Fordos and Gélis, in the laboratory of M. 
Pelouze, have determined that besides water and 
nitrous vapour, there is formed by the combustion 
of “ pyroxyline” (see last Literary Gazetle) a con- 
siderable quantity of a cyanic compound. 

To the preparations which appear to possess the 
properties of the known gun-cotton, another has 
been added, as announced by M. Dumas; namely, 
plunging all compounds of a woody nature into a 
simple solution of chlorate of potash. Cotton, 
paper, sawdust, &c. thus diluted, have given results 
analogous to those obtained with pyroxyline ; which 
name, however, has had but a brief existence: it has 
been changed to Pyroryle. 

Fluorine.—The researches of M. Louyet on the 
isolation of fluorine, and the constitution of the 
fluorides, give for the atomic weight of fluorine 
239°81, that of Berzelius being 235°435. 

The Moon.—M. Delaunay has undertaken a work, 
the object of which is to establish a new theory of 
the movements of the moon. Important results 
are promised. 

Shooting-Stars.—No remarkable appearance of 
the November meteors, to the 10th ult., had been 
noted this year at the Brussels Observatory. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
. OxrorpD, Nov. 26/h.—The following degrees were con- 
‘erred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. A. Hessey, St. John’s 
College, Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Bachelors in Divinity.— Rev. W. Dalton, Pembroke 
College, grand compounder; Rev. W. F. Audland, fellow 
ox Queen’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. B. Maule, Christ Church College ; 
Ii. L. Armitage, Worcester College; J. D. Coleridge, 
Exeter College; Rev. H. M. White, fellow of New Col- 
lege; J. R. Moorsom, scholar of University College ; Rev. 

. J. Jenkins, fellow of Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Sir J. Gibbons, Bart., grand com- 
pounder, J. J. Joyce, Magdalen Hall; H. O. Wilson, Wor- 
cester Coll.; G. M. Innes, Christ Ch. Coll.; G. H. Pot- 
ter, Queen’s College; E. G. Hunt, E. Boger, fellow, Exeter 
College; B. O. Jones, Brasenose; F. W. Parker, C. A. 
Marrett, Pembroke College; T. Masterman, Wadham 
College; C. Cookson, fellow, F. Smith, St. John’s Col- 
lege; J. B. Woolcombe, Trinity a 4 C. F. Hayden, 
scholar of Corpus Christi College ; T. E. Espin, J. Oates, 
W. Ince, scholars, M. H. Goodwin, G. B. Pix, E. C. Lowe, 
Lincoln College ; W. Bright, G. H. Curteis, T. V. French, 
scholars of University College 

CaMBRIDGE, Nov. 25.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—C. Bisset, Clare Hall. 

Master of Arts.—H. Wright, Catherine Hall. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 8d.—Lord Mahon in the chair. The evening 
was almost entirely occupied with a long, and, in 
some respects, rather rambling, paper, though exhi- 
biting considerable research, on the history of 
William de Warrenne and his wife Gundreda, the 
founders of Lewes Priory, by Mr. Blaauw. Mr. 
Blaauw attempts to prove (in opposition to the 
opinion set forth by Mr. Stapleton and others) 
that Gundreda was the daughter of William the 
Conqueror. The paper was followed by a slight 
discussion ; but the persons who took part in it 
spoke so low and indistinctly that we could not 
gather the purport of it. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 21st.—Mr. Charles Elliott in the chair. Col. 
Sykes read to the meeting a letter which he had 
received from Assistant-Surgeon Elijah Impey, of 
the Bombay army; who, although a stranger to 
him, had written in consequence of the interest he 
had taken in Buddhist antiquities. This gentle- 
man, while his troop of horse artillery occupied 
Mhow, in Malwa, took the opportunity of visiting 
the most remarkable places, within a circuit of 
thirty miles, for the purpose of looking for Budd- 
hist remains. To this he had been induced by the 
accounts of Capt. Dangerfield, and of Cols. Tod 
and Delamaine. While engaged in this investiga- 
tion, Mr, Impey heard of the Burringui-—a figure 


cut out of the rock, in the Satpoorah range, which 
he determined to visit. On his arrival there, he 
was much struck with the extraordinary character 
of the figure; which he states to be colossal, far 
beyond any thing he has seen or heard of in India, 
its height being above 60 feet. It has all the 
well-known characteristics of Buddha; the curled 
hair,* perfect nakedness, the lotus on the breast, 
and placid benignity of countenance. Mr. Impey 
took a sketch of this figure, as well as of a temple 
built upon the hill above it; and appears to have 
forwarded them, but which have not yet been re- 
ceived. The hill is more than 1800 feet above the 
sea level, and innumerable figures of Buddha lie 
scattered about on the surface of the earth. The 
place is in the district of Nimar, in the valley of 
= Nirbudda, twenty-five miles from the caves of 
aug. 

Col. Sykes also read a letter from a friend, men- 
tioning the recent finding, near Junir, fifty miles 
north of Poona, above the Ghauts, of a pot of 
ancient coins, with the cave character on one side, 
and a head, with the Greek word for “ king,’ on 
the other: some of these he promised to transmit. 
He states, also, that some of the coins were of gold; 
but as the government lay claim to all the precious 
metals found, these are usually melted down by 
the discoverers. 

Col. Sykes added, that the Court of Directors, on 
being made acquainted with the discovery, with 
their customary promotion of research directed the 
Bombay government to secure some of these 
coins to extend the important collection already 
in the museum of the India House. 

Mr. J. Lawford, Col. G. P. Le Mesurier, and 
Mr. J. Warden, were elected resident members of 
the Society ; Signor Noy, of Venice, was elected a 
corresponding member. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.— Entomological, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Me= 
dical, 8 p.m.; Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. ; Zoological, 
8} p.m.; Syro-Egyptian, 74 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Graphic, 8 P.M. 
Microscopical, 8 p.m.; Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.; Ethno- 
logical, 8 p.m,; Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 4 p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.M.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m.; British Archzological, 


P.M. 
Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.; Westminster Medi- 
eal, 8 P.a. 








PINE ARTS. 
THE WELLINGTON GROUP. . 
Tue Government has at last officially signified the 
final determination to displace the Wellington 
Statue from the Arch at Hyde Park Corner, and 
erect it somewhere on a pedestal to be designed 
and executed under its own direction, and at its 
own expense. In the palmy days of ancient and 
heroic Rome the taking down of a public statue 
was a mark of the foulest indignity which could be 
offered to the individual who had been thus hon- 
oured ; and it is something of a painful analogy to 
see such a proceeding adopted towards the Hero 
of the Peninsula and Waterloo; aggravated by 
the act being committed at his very door (in his 
presence, as it were), and during his life-time! 
The matter altogether appears to be clumsy and 
inexplicable. We have before us the account of 
the original motion and early proceedings, so long 
ago as June 1837, and June 1838; at the latter of 
which dates it describes what had been done and 
was doing. There we find that on the 16th the 
Duke of Rutland, Lords Londonderry, Aberdeen, 
Beresford, Hill, and other members of the Sub- 
Committee, waited upon and had an interview 
with the illustrious Duke, who was made acquainted 
with the business in a simply eloquent address by 
the Duke of Rutland. His Grace stated that he 
had been honoured with an audience by her Ma- 
jesty, “‘ who had been graciously pleased to express an 








* Literally, a cap. 
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interest in the project, had given her consent to the 
erection of an Equestrian Statue upon the summit of 
the Triumphal Arch opposite Apsley House ; and it 
was the fervent prayer of himself, as he was sure 
it was of all who heard him, that his Grace might 
live through many and many a long year ¢o see from 
his own windows a proud testimonial of the grati- 
tude of an admiring country. The Committee had 
selected Matthew Cotes Wyatt, Esq., as the sculptor 
to be employed upon the intended work, and they 
hoped that his Grace would have the goodness to 
allow Mr. Wyatt occasionally to communicate with 
him, in order to ensure to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, perfection in its execution.” 

To which the Duke of Wellington replied: 
“My Lord Duke, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—I 
cannot find words to express the satisfaction and 
gratitude which I feel upon receiving from your 
Grace these reports of the proceedings of yourself 
and other distinguished individuals, and of the 
public at large, with a view to the erection in this 
part of the metropolis of a memorial of the services in 
which it has been my lot to be engaged.” 

Here we find the site fixed, the Queen approv- 
ing, and afterwards subscribing 500 guineas, and 
Prince Albert 100 guineas, to the design; and the 
object of this proud national tribute congratulating 
himself and the deputation on the part of the me- 
tropolis selected for the site: and a change has 
come o’er the spirit of their dreams; in seven 
years the great work is completed, and put up, to 
be taken down!!! Such is the state of the case: 
explain it who can. We confess to our inability, 
and at the same time to a feeling of strong commi- 
seration for the condition of the Fine Arts in this 
country. The blight upon them since the days of 
Charles the First we had hoped might be reme- 
died; but almost every new event connected with 
them seems to prove that we are more a commer- 
cial and money-making than a refined and eleva- 
ted people. Intrigue, and want of taste and judg- 
ment, and vulgar and ignorant clamour, are as yet 
too potent for our arrival at the eminence so ob- 
viously within our reach under better auspices, with 
the genius which is incontrovertibly British. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
Hetp their annual general meeting on Monday 
last, when the president, secretary, and treasurer— 
Messrs. Copley Fielding, John W. Wright, and F. 
Mackenzie—were unanimously re-elected. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
At the meeting on Monday, Mr. Tite, V.P., read 
an interesting paper on the course of lectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Academy by Sir John Soane in 
1817, when he was professor of architecture there, 
Some of the beautiful drawings which illustrated 
them were exhibited from the Soane Museum. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
DENMARK. 
Copenhagen, 18th Nov. 1846. 
Asa personal friend, and the translator of Mr. H.C. 
Andersen’s sketches of travel, entitled 4 Poet’s Ba- 
zaar,it was my intention tohave written to you some 
time ago, to thank you for the very liberal manner 
in which you have at all times noticed his produc- 
tions. Unforeseen circumstances obliged me to de- 
lay me | communication until to-day, which, how- 
ever, I do not regret, and trust you will not; as it 
affords me an opportunity of transmitting to you 
some news relative to the Danish poet Oehlen- 
schleger.* My first communication would have 
related solely to Andersen, to whom I made known 
your notice ofthe Poet’s Bazaar, and others of his 
works, in the Literary Gazette, and the kind wishes 
therein expressed towards him. He has desired 
me to say that he returns you hissincere thanks for 
your friendly expressions regarding his welfare,— 
that he considers your Journal ‘the principal me- 
dium through which his writings have’ been made 


* Printed erroneously Ochlenschleger in our last, 








known to the English public; and that, as he is 
now restored to health, he looks forward with plea- 
sure to the coming year, when he intends visiting a 
nation with which he has been too long unacquainted. 
The letter written to you by Mr. Ainsworth (see 
Literary Gazette, No. 1551, p. 877,) afforded him 
much pleasure, as it called to mind some plea- 
sant reminiscences of travel. 

The following notice respecting Oehlenschleger 
may not be unacceptable to your readers:—On 
Saturday the 14th of November, the veteran 
author completed his sixty-seventh year, and 
on that evening the new tragedy from his pen, 
entitled Amleth, was produced here at the Royal 
Theatre, and met with deserved success. The plot 
is taken from the same Saga in the Danish history 
by Saxo,* as the Hamlet of Shakspeare, but treated 
differently ; Ochlenschleger having, almost en- 
tirely throughout the play, kept strictly to history, 
with the exception of sending Amleth to a vice- king 
in Vensyssel, in order to have him murdered, in- 
stead of to England. The preface to Amleth, just 
published, will, perhaps, best explain the author’s 
views and intentions in writing this tragedy, and 
the manner in which he has avoided any collision 
with our great dramatist : 

«It may perhaps appear daring to have treated 
a subject which gave occasion to one of Shak- 
speare’s master-pieces. Hamlet and this drama 
certainly resemble each other in name, and partly 
in fable; but the composition, the drawing of the 
characters, and the age depicted, are so different, 
that there can be just as little said about compari- 
son as of imitation. Shakspeare took a tradition 
from history, without regard to the time in which 
the hero lived; and treated it freely, after his own 
ideas. His Hamlet is a feeling philosophic young 
prince, who has studied at Wittenberg,—a_pro- 
found romantic sentimentality constitutes the basis 
of his character, united with a spirit certainly 
beautiful and lofty, but by no means heroic. The 
consciousness of a want of power to revenge his 
father makes the youth desperate, and this despair 
brings him, who is otherwise formed to love his 
fellow-men, to despise himself and the whole of 
human nature as weak and miserable. Thus his 
thoughts and feelings hover in a poetic twilight of 
partly assumed and partly real insanity ; and in 
portraying this the poet shewed his great genius. 

“ But Amleth is not alone the name for a vague 
story; he appears n Saxo as a remarkable young 
hero and Danish king in the olden times. Already 
in the oldest times, our forefathers felt that spirit 
and understanding must be united with bodily 
strength when the hero was to distinguish himself, 
The northern mythology abounds in beautiful 

oetical compositions which express this ; and even 
in history—in the interim where a belief in the 
Gods began to disappear, and Christianity was not 
yet introduced (the real barbaric age),—we find in 
the Sagas, in Nials for instance, always much es- 
teem for sagacity, which was called cunning. This 
must naturally, when exaggerated and partial, like 
valour, often degenerate into something bad. Thus 
we see that the substance of the Icelandic Sagas 
frequently consists of cunning judicial proceedings 
and cruel private revenge. But that there should in 
that olden time appear a hero who uses and ap- 
plies this cunning to a noble purpose, with sense 
and discretion, is a beautiful feature, and ought 
not, it appears to me, to be wanting in that gal- 
lery of historical pictures which I have, from time 
to time, presented to my countrymen. 

sas Ewald, in his time, felt that this subject might 
be treated in a national manner, and intended to 
write an Amleth: I have here ventured to do it, 
and hope not to be reproached for having treated a 
subject which a great poet has already used in 
another manner. I have tried something similar 
before, without reproach ;—Baldur the Good suc- 

* Better known as Saxo Grammaticus, the learned 


Danish historian who flourished in the twelfth century. 
+ A Danish poet and dramatist of some celebrity ; born 
‘ ° 





1986, died 1781 





= 
ceeded Ewald’s Baldur’s Death; the shooting of 
an apple from the son’s head in Schiller’s s7iijjq, 
Tell and in my Palnatoke, although similar jn o:. 
currence, have entirely different characters, fy, 
it is not the subject, but the composition—the dray. 
ing of the characters, and the diction—that makes 
the works so different, and gives them their indiyj. 
dual worth. It was with this feeling that poets 
the ancient as well as the modern, often treated 
the same subject with success.” 

The following are the characters represented;~ 

Fenco King of Jutland, 

GERUTHE His Queen. 

AMLETH His Stepson. 

Sierip Amleth’s Bride, 

HUMBLE A Bard. 

GuNDHILD _ Sigrid’s Nurse, 

Gypa An old Witch. 

TuryM Her young Kinsman. 
AStonecutter (Carver of Runes.) 

Three Serfs to Fengo. 

VIFIL Chief of the Army, and Chamberlain, 
——. } Chief Yeomen or Halberdiers, 
HaDDING A tributary King in Vensyssel, 
THORALD His Sacrificial Priest, 
até ct} Hadding’s Serf. 

A Fisherwoman. 

A Fisherman. 

Other Men and Women. 

I need scarcely add, that the characters were well 
supported by the performers. The piece was re. 
peated on Monday, the 16th, and is announced for 
repetition on Friday, the 20th: on each night the 
house has been filled. 

FRANCE. 
Paris, December Ist, 1846, 

M. Pousarp’s tragedy, Agnés de Méranic, before 
engrossing the mind of the learned public, has sin- 
gularly agitated the denizens of the Palais de Jus- 
tice. The lessee of the Odéon had engaged for the 
principal part in this play, so impatiently desired, 
a young provincial actress, whose many triumphs, 
honourably won, pointed her out for such flattering 
selection. Mdlle. Araldi accordingly came to Patis; 
and it was agreed in writing, between her and M. 
Bocage, the lessee, that if she elicited applause in 
the character of Phédre, the part of Agnés would 
immediately be intrusted toher. The execution of 
this promise was guaranteed under a penalty of 
50,000 francs, she being bound in the same sum to 
accept the part. 

Malle Araldi played Phédre and was ‘applauded; 
the part of Agnes was consequently given to her: 
but, at the rehearsals, M. Pousard fancied that she 
did not read the character of his heroine as he had 
conceived it; and Mad. Dorval, for whom he had ori- 
ginally written the part of Agnes, being now enabled 
to perform, in consequence of her restored health, 
he took the part away from Malle. Araldi, for the 
purpose of intrusting it toan actress more expe 
rienced, if not more clever. 

Malle. Araldi, however, had no notion of allov- 
ing herself to be thus dispossessed of the advan- 
tages assured to her by the contract she had entered 
into. She accordingly sued MM. Bocage and 
Pousard before the civil tribunal of the Seine, 
claiming from them either the part of Agnés ot 
the 50,000 francs, as stipulated. The matter was 
argued five days back before a numerous audience; 
and the judgment, given the day before yester- 
day, decreed, that if M. Pousard, who had signed 
no engagement with Mdille. Araldi, was at liberty 
to = her of the trust he had placed in her, 
and of the principal character in his play, the lessee 
of the Oféon stood in quite a different position; 
and he is consequently duly sentenced to abide by 
the terms of the contract, viz. to give up the part 
of Agnés, or pay the penalty. And in order that 
he may not, by dint of delay, elude the execution 
of his promise, the tribunal further decrees that the 
rehearsals of the play are to be resumed within ¢ 
fortnight, and that the first representation is to take 
place before six weeks. People generally agree ™ 
finding that Justice has shewn herself somewhat 
rigorous on this occasion. For, in fact, she declares 
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M. Pousard entirely free from all engagement ; 
he may then, if he pleases, take his play away from 
M. Bocage; and the latter would thus find himself 
compelled, in consequence of such determination, 
which he would be unable to resist, and which yet 
js without his control, to pay a considerable sum, 
and fulfil the conditions of a rui enga t. 
The pleading was very excited. The advocate 
of Mdlle. Araldi especially, transgressed all bounds ; 
and in speaking of M. Bocage used such terms 
that the latter thought proper to require satisfac- 
tion. Barristers, however, are seldom inclined to 
fight; and this gentleman preferred sending an 
apology, which put an end to that part of the de- 
bate. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts has elected, as we 
had predicted, M. Brascassat. This nomination, 
hailed with joy by the élite of our dilettanti, has 
roduced a fit of furor amongst our coteries 
of dishevelled artists, ‘‘ misunderstood poets,’ 
and those of our critics who affect eccentricity. 
These good folk, prone to long beards, greasy hair, 
stunning paradox, and nebulous theories, are en- 
raged at finding that a man of real merit, who kept 
modestly in the back ground, sought no puffing at 
the hands of his friends, and looked forward to 
study alone for his ever increasing success, could 
reach without them, nay in spite of them, this con- 
secration of all sterling renown. M. Thoré, of the 
Constitutionnel ; M. Houssaye, of the Artiste; M. 
Gautier, of the Presse; and a few other literary 
rapins and would-be painters, will assuredly de- 
plore the selection of the Academy. But it has in 
its favour the good sense of the public, and the 
European popularity of M. Brascassat.* 

I will not give you any account of the Bey of 
Tunis, albeit the sayings and doings of Achmet 
Pacha are faithfully chronicled by our papers. I 
will only mention an act of Oriental liberality as- 
cribed to this Mauritanian Lion, who has presented 
2000. to the town of Roanne, devastated by the 
late inundations. I have it, however, from unde- 
niable authority, tbat this unparalleled traveller 
provided himself with a sum of 8,000,000 francs 
(820,0002.) for his Continental tour, which, how- 
ever, is not to be extended beyond the term of a 
few weeks, 

Apropos of the visit of Mr. C. Dickens, many 
journalists, incapable of having read in the original 
one single work of his, labour to shower blunder- 
ing praises upon him. One solemnly declares that 
Mr. Pickwick ‘‘has all the importance of one of 
Shakspeare’s heroes.” Ex uno disce omnes! One 
of the reviews also asserts that “ the luxurious ec- 
centricities of M. Dickens have had agreat deal to 
do with his reputation.” From me, who have had 
the honour of being admitted in London to the home 
of your celebrated novelist, this strange assertion 
drew a roar of laughter; for it contrasted singu- 
larly with the elegant simplicity of his gentleman- 
like abode, 

Here is another bit of pleasantry, extracted 
from the same Review :— It is asserted that a 
banquet will shortly be offered to M. Dickens by a 
Literary Society, recently formed under the appella- 
tion of Club du Roman Feuilleton, and that the ques- 
tion of free literary interchange will be discussed 
with much warmth. Our Bastiat and Ortolan, for 
or against the system, will speak in succession. 
Under the provisions of a low tariff, the impor- 
ations of each country’s productions are to be 
favoured,” Thus, you see, little minds parody 
every thing; even Cobden and Dickens. Happy 
are those who provide food for them—mad is he who 
heeds their diminutive teeth. 

I have just read in a special review some letters 
nich have, perhaps, been published in England; for 
De originals are said to be in the State- Paper Office. 
M. i from the pen of Rubens, and addressed to 

it Dudley Carleton, then ambassador of James I. 
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in the Low Countries. He had previously spent five 
years in Venice, where he had formed a fine col- 
lection of antique marbles. Rubens proposed that 
he should exchange them for some paintings by 
himself, and this proposal gave rise to the correspon- 
dence alluded to. It is a curious one in many 
respects ; and we have been most struck by the 
manifest dignity and becoming good-breeding with 
which the ambassador and artist treat each other, 
in spite of the spirit of the period and the difference 
ofrank. Rubens explicitly discloses to Sir Dudley 
Carleton the motives which induce him to give his 
paintings, in preference to money, in exchange for 
the marbles. 

“The motive is evident,” he says, “ which induces 
me to prefer dealing in paintings. For albeit, in 
the estimation of my paintings the price has been 
duly and justly determined, still they cost me no- 
thing, and we are ever more liberal with the fruits 
that grow in our own garden than of those we buy 
in the market. And, further, I have this year ex- 
pended some thousands of florins on my house, and 
for the sake of a mere caprice I am unwilling to 
exceeds the bounds of a wise economy. In fact, I 
am not a prince, sed qu manducat laborem manum 
suarum.”’ 

To this avowal, so simple, so candid, and made 
with such good taste, Sir D. Carleton answers in 
these terms: “The Susanna must be very hand- 
some, that she may inspire love in age itself. I 
entertain no fears on the score of propriety, having 
to deal with a person so proper and honourable. 
I rely, then, in all and for all, upon the contents of 
your last two letters. With this one exception, 
however, that I cannot subscribe to that part of the 
first in which you defend yourself from being a 
prince; for you are undoubtedly the prince of pain- 
ters and of gallant men (perché lo stimo principe 
di pittori e galant huomini).” 

This is a handsome patent of nobility which 
your ambassador sends to the king of sensual paint- 
ing. He does not confine himself to this polite- 
ness; for he demands, as a condition of the bargain, 
that Rubens should send him a portrait of him- 
self; this condition was of course complied with. 
The exchange took place; and Sir D. Carleton ob- 
tained, in lieu of his marbles and a bonus of 2,000 
florins—nine original paintings, of which I annex 
a list and the price: Florins. 

Daniel surrounded by Lions (12ft. by 8). . . . 

Leopards with Satyrs and Nymphs (11 ft. by 9) . 

Lion Hunt (11 ft. by 8 “er 

St. Peter collecting the Fish Tax (8ft. by7) . . 

Susanna in the Bath (5ft. by 7) . 
St. Sebastian—nude—(4 ft. 
Prometheus bound—the Eag 

oda ( 

Leda (10ft. by 7) 

Sarah upbraiding Hagar (34 ft. by 24, on pannel) 100 

They were presented by Sir Dudley Carleton to 
King Charles I., who created him Viscount Dor- 
chester. Later, Rubens sold the marbles which 
he got in exchange to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

On the list of new books, I will merely mention 
an historical pamphlet of M. Capefigue, “ Diplo- 
matie de le France et de l’Espagne, 1698-1846.” 
A “ Histoire de l’Hétel de Ville de Paris,” by M. 
Leroux de Lincy, and some “ Souvenirsde Voyage,” 
by M. X. Marmier, who has just been appointed 
conservator of a public library. Amongst non- 
literary books, I notice this title, which gives pro- 
mise of some racy revelations, ‘‘ Histoire d’une 
jeune Vivandiére de |’ Armée d’ Afrique, tombée au 
pouvoir des Arabes.” 


500 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO EX-SHERIFF LAURIE. 
Tuis gratifying ceremony took place at Mr, Wire’s 
residence, Lewisham, the plate being presented by 
the Lord Mayor, with a very judicious address, in 
which he dwelt upon Mr. Laurie’s general benevo- 
lence and munificence during his shrievalty; but 
more particularly on that fine humanity which had 
led him to examine into the unhappy fate of pri- 
soners after their discharge from gaol, and his 





efforts to procure a remedy for this lamentable 
condition. His exertions, of all which his lordship 
highly approved, and in the latter case especially 
trusted that success would attend them, and that 
they would be aided by all the influence and autho- 
rity of the city of London, had procured him this 
splendid testimonial of approbation from his fellow- 
citizens; which he wished him long life .to enjoy, 
and hand down as an heirloom and bright example 
to his children; and a proof that those who felt for 
others, even the most degraded and wretched of 
their species, and did their utmost to restore them 
to the paths of industry and virtue, would have 
their merits acknowledged by all good men. Mr. 
Wire also addressed the assembly, about a hundred 
in number, in an impressive manner; and Mr. 
Laurie returned thanks in a very feeling, and evi- 
dently unpremeditated, speech. The plate consisted 
of a magnificent candelabrum for the centre of a 
table, a handsome rose-water dish, ewer, &c.; a 
portion of the service to be completed by other 
pieces. On the principal articles an inscription 
recorded the worthy Sheriff's admirable discharge 
of his onerous duties; and among the rest, his earn- 
est endeavours to mitigate the rigour of the law by 
the exercise of judicious and temperate appeals to 
mercy; and more particularly for the efforts made 
by him to awaken public attention to the present 
state of our prisons and prisoners, with a view to 
obtain a more effectual system of secondary punish- 
ment, and to promote the reformation of prisoners, 
and to obtain employment for those discharged 
from custody without home, character, or friends. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane-—-La Verven, a composition of 
miscellaneous dancing and dancers, was produced 
here on Wednesday, and requires no comment. 

Haymarket.—The Young Pretender, a slight drama, 
with some pretty music, by Mrs. G, A. a’Becket, 
was produced here on Saturday, and well received. 
It is a mere trifle, founded on an incident in the 
escape of Prince Charles, in which the Jacobitism 
of an Irish adherent, Hudson, is opposed to the 
Hanoverianism of a militia-officer, Buckstone. But 
the main féature in the piece, and that which tells 
most is, the exhibition of Miss P. Horton in the 
Highland costume ; and a gallant, dashing springald 
she makes, 

French Plays——On Monday, Perlet made his 
début as St. Jean, in L’ Ambassadeur (Brohan La- 
netta); and on Wednesday in the more various 
character of the hero in Le Comédien d’ Etampes, in 
both of which he was eminently successful. His 
conceptions are admirable, and his finish is per- 
fect. The countenance of the lady is almost too 
fine and Grecian for soubrette parts ; and, excellent 
as she is, we fancy there is a slight coarseness about 
her personations, as if she aimed to make up in 
manner what is incongenial in looks. She is, 
nevertheless, a great favourite with us. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society performed Handel’s 
Solomon on Wednesday evening, at Exeter Hall, 
with good effect, though it is one of the least effec- 
tive of his great works. 

Mr. Severn’s Concert in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Thursday evening, was a bumper ; and 
the compositions, chiefly his own, went off with 
great applause. 


Thédtre Montpensier.—The new Théatre Mont- 
pensier in Paris is on the eve of completion, and 
bids fair, in point of convenience, size, and splen- 
dour, to outstrip its elderly brethren in the theatre- 


loving city. The construction of this building 
presents one or two useful hints: the great facili- 
ties, for instance, it affords for ingress and egress. 
This important point, which is so little attended 
to in most theatres, even in those of recent date, 
and which involves at all times the convenience of 
the public, and often its very safety, is admirably 
contrived within the limited space occupied by the 
Théatre Montpensier. The staircases, instead of 
being solid and straight, are in the form of a double 
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spiral, built in a light perforated style, affording 
room for the simultaneous passage of two streams 
within the same space a single descent would oc- 
cupy in a more clumsy contrivance. The building, 
intended to contain 2000 spectators, is in the form 
of an ellipse, transversely to the proscenium. This 
arrangement has the great advantage that all the 
seats have an uninterrupted view of the stage. 
The usual large central chandelier is converted 
into two smaller luminaries, whereby the light is 
more generally diffused, and the denizens of the 
upper centre boxes and galleries have not their 
sight injured or directly interrupted. The com- 
pany engaged comprises a list of twenty-five actors 
and twelve actresses, amongst whom figure some 
well-known names. The new theatre will open 
very shortly with a drama, in fifteen tableaux, by 
by MM. Alex. Dumas and Maquet, La Reine Margot 
(probably adapted from his celebrated novel). It 
is asserted that 200 actors will appear on the stage. 
We hope this number will convey to the Parisian 
mind an adequate idea of the wholesale slaughter 
which hurried poor old Coligny and his co-reli- 
gionists into eternity ; for such, we presume, is the 
intended tableau. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG: THE FAIRY-KING. 


Who says the gentle elfin race 
Hath vanish’d like the wind, 

Nor left a single verdant trace 
Or flow’ry track behind? 

Who dares to say the meads no more 
With fairy gems are pearl’d? 

What treason to the conqueror 
Who rules our inner world! 

In Fairyland’s most honied spring 
He dips his sceptre dart: 

Love is the only Fairy-king, 
The Oberon of the heart 


The little love-god, first of sprites, 
Wears on his sunny brow 

A crown of hopes and soft delights, 
And smiles of rosy glow. 

His elves, gay sports, their master meet 
With airy dance, and sprea 

Sweet blossoms at his sovereign feet, 
And ever neath his tread 

All round the emerald fairy ring 
Its freshness doth impart, 

Blest foot-print of our bosom-king, 
Our Oberon of the heart! 


His fairy-favours kisses are, 
His throne’s a throne of hearts, 

His natural magic mightier far 
Than sorcery’s mightiest arts. 

His signal-flag a blush, his wand 
Of power the lightest touch 

Of fondness from the loved one’s hand— 
What wand can charm so much ? 

Oh! ere thou from our sphere take wing 
May life itself depart, 

Love, witching Love! thou Fairy-king, 
Thou Oberon of the heart! 








ELEeaNor Darby. 








VARIETIES. 

Warner’s Long Range is stated by the Globe 
newspaper to have been tried in the Isle of An- 
glesey, and proved an utter failure. The witnesses 
and umpires were Capt. Chads, R.N., Col. Chal- 
mers, R.E., and Col. Dundas, R.A. Mr. Warner 
was allowed to conduct the experiments entirely 
in his own way; and the shells were fired towards 
a tree, marked for the distance, but none ranged to 
the extent of three miles. Thus the government- 
supply of 1500/., d in our Gazette, to meet 
the expense, has been blown away. 

Wonderful Geological Discovery.—It is asserted 
from Natchez, America, and published in the Edin- 
burgh Register, that Dr. Dickeson, of Philadelphia, 
had exhumed a fossil pelvic human bone..on:.the 
banks of the Mississippi, one hundred feet below the 
surface; and contemporaneous with the remains of 
primeval creatures, such as megatherium, mega- 
tonyx, &c. This specimen is .put..forward to 
overthrow the geological system which: supposes 
the world to have existed for millions of years before 
the creation of man, and support the literal inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic account, 








A New Niagara.—There has been a new water- 
fall discovered in the river St. Louis. This cata- 
ract falls into the western part of Lake Superior, 
which has never yet been described by the geo- 
grapher. It would appgar that this new wonder is 
second only to the Falls of Niagara. The volume 
of water is immense, and the height of the fall is 
50 feet.—La Revue Canadienne. 

John Russell, Esq., advocate, and author of 4 
Tour in Germany, one of the best and most popular 
views of the country which has been presented to 
the British public, died on the 30th ult. at Helens- 
burgh, Dumbartonshire, in the prime of life, but long 
severed by severe illness from his profession and 
those literary pursuits to which he was much at- 
tached. Mr. John Russell was brother to Mr. Rus- 
sell the eminent pleader at our Ch y bar; and 
an individual of very agreeable manners and great 
intelligence. Good-humoured, unassuming, and 
well informed, his society and conversation were of 
that pleasing description which ever left a grateful 
recollection on the mind, together with matter to 
augment its stores of the useful and instructive. 
We climbed Ben Nevis with him; and now send 
back a mournful tribute to that day of rare enjoy- 
ment, toil, and social happiness. 

George Darley, Esq., the true poet and author of 
several admirable works, died on Monday week, 
having of late years lived in a retired manner from 
public life. He was born in Ireland, and with an 
irresistible disposition towards literature, he came 
to London to adopt that thankless and precarious 
pursuit; though debarred from the chief pleasures 
of social intercourse by an impediment in his 
speech, for which he unfortunately never consulted 
Mr. Thomas Hunt. His poems are full of imagi- 
nation and beauty; and we trust that a collection 
of them will be made and published for the honour 
of his memory, and the transmission of his name 
with due distinction to posterity. His Silvia, Errors 
of Extasie, and Labours of Idleness ; and, indeed, all 
his writings, eminently merit this tribute. 

M. Gatayes.—Lately died in Paris, M. Gatayes, 
a musical writer of some reputation abroad. The 
history of this composer is somewhat singular. A 
younger son in a noble family, and originally des- 
tined for the Church, in accordance with the French 
practice he entered a séminaire; but his early 
taste for music overruled duty, and he actually 
used to practise many of his songs upon a chordless 
guitar for the purpose of concealment. The Re- 
volution broke out, and Gatayes, freed from re- 
straint, was. enabled fully to indulge his passion 
for melody, heedless of the horrors perpetrated 
round him. A lodger in the house where he lived, 
struck by his talent, desired to see him. That man 
was Marat! Marat, who became his friend and 
protected him throughout that sanguinary period. 
Even did we possess the vivid imagination of the 
Greeks, what mythe could embody the miracle of 
this new Orpheus? During the sway of Napoleon, 
Gatayes became the intimate friend of Prince 
Poinatowsky, and was favourably received at court. 
Later, on the dcath of his brother, he might have 
succeeded to the title; but to his last day he was 
known under the name he had consigned to fame. 
—From a Correspondent. 

M. Michelet.—The Paris papers announce the 
death of the celebrated historian Michelet, whose 
late work, called “ Priests, Women, and Families,” 
excited so much attention. 

Suttee Abolished.—The Government Gazette of the 
7th instant contained a proclamation, which will 
every where excite the interest of philanthropists. 
It is for the abolition of the rite of sutéee in the 
state of Jeypore, by an unanimous vote of the re- 
gency; and Major Ludlow, the political agent, 
writes that they are desirous of extending the pro- 
hibition to the neighbouring states. This is the 
first instance of the voluntary relinquishment of 
any of the barbarous practices connected with reli- 
gion in this country by any native power, and it 
proves that British influence is powerful for good 
when properly directed,—Jndian Journals, 








Newspaper-iana. — An advertisement for a lost 
youth, on Wednesday, states that his initials are 
‘© W, Whittaker, Oldbury, Birmingham;” and oy 
Thursday, Mr. Humfrey, the barrister, is reported 
to have said, “‘ No doubt the Dukes of Wellington, 
Argyll, Cleveland, the late Lord Wharncliffe, and q 
host [ghost ?] of others, would be surprised to-morrow 
to learn that Lord Maidstone had charged them with 
being idle and evil-disposed persons ; i. e. in belong. 
ing to Crockford’s Club.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The New a ker and Holiday Task-Book, by the Rev, 
W. Sewell, B.D,, 12mo, roan, 6s. — Lord Jeffrey's Contr. 
butions to the Edinburgh Review, 2d edit. 3 vols. &yo, 
27. 2s. — My Youthful Companion, by the Author of “ My 
School-Boy Days,” 18mo, 2s. 6d. — Kenrick’s Exposition, 
3 vols. 8vo, 14s.—D’Arblay’s Letters and Diary, Vol. VII, 
ost 8vo, 10s. 6d. —Bohn’s Library: Memoirs of Colone| 
Iutchinson, 3s. 6d.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illumi. 
nated, fol. 1/. 7s. 6¢d.—Napier’s Florentine History, Vol.1/, 
st 8vo, 9s.— Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, by Dyce, 

1 vols. 8vo, 64. 12s. — January-Eve, by Geo. Soane, B.A, 
fep. 5s.—Dr. Rowe on Nervous Diseases, 9th edit. 8yo, 
5s. 6d.—Dr. A. White on Plague and Quarantine, 8¥o, 
10s. 6d.—The Great Commandment, by the Author of 
“The Listener,” fep. 6s.—The Rev. C. Bridge’s Exposition 
of the Book of Proverbs, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. —Wells’s Pic. 
turesque Antiquities of Spain, 2d edit. royal 8vo, 1/. 1s— 
Smith’s Streets of London, 2 vols. 8vo, 2d edit. 1/. 8~ 
Blessington’s Femme de Chambre, 3 vols. rt 8vo, 2d edit, 
1/, 11s. 6¢.—Freemason’s Pocket-Book and Diary for 184i, 
2s. 6d.—Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio. 
graph . Vol. IL,, 8vo, 1/. 16s. —The Chess-Player’s Chro. 
nicle, Vol. VII., 8vo, 15s.—A Catholic History of England, 
by W.B. M‘Cabe, Vol. I. 8vo, 18s.—Shaw’s Union-Officer’s 
anual for 1847, 12mo, 4s.—Valentine M‘Clutchy, the 
Irish Agent, by W. Carlton, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Lucretia ; or, the 
Children of the Night, by Sir E. B. Lytton, 3 vols. — 
1, 11s. 6¢.—The Sequel to Old Jolliffes, fep. 2s. — History 
of Don Quixote, from the Spanish of Cervantes, a new 
edit. with Life of the Author, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—A Companion 
for _ Young Friend, 18mo, ls. 6¢.— Melville’s Sermons 
on Public Occasions, 8vo, bds. 10s. 6¢.— Bogue’s Library, 
Vol. XIV. Lives of the Puritans, 12mo, 3s. 6d. —Weale’s 
Engineer's and Contractor’s Pocket-Book, roan gilt, 6. 
The Banking Almanac Directory for 1847, 8vo, 5s—le 
Keux’s Cambridge, new edit, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 4s.—Ditto, 
2 vols. imp. 8vo, 1/, lls. 6d. — Ditto, 2 vols. 4to, 2/.%— 
Emma de Lissaw, new edit. 12mo, 7s.— Montgomery's 
(Mrs.) Ashton Hall, fep. 3s. 6¢.—Abbotsford Waverley, 
Half-Volumes, Part I. Count Robert of Paris, roy. 8vo, 1s. 
—Ditto, Part II. Castle Dangerous, royal 8vo, 15s.—Wa- 
verley Novels, People’s Edition, Vol. V., cloth, 10s. ; sewed, 
9s.— Anthon’s Virgil’s Zneid, with English Notes, edited 
by Rev. W. Trollope, 12mo, roan, 8s. 6d. — Short Medita- 
tions for every Day in the Year, by W. F. Hook, Part |, 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d.; mor. 10s. 6¢.—Barnes on the Co- 
trinthians and Galatians, Vol. II. (Cumming’s edition), cl. 
3. 6d.; sewed, 2s.—The Church in the House, and other 
Tracts, by the Rev. J. Hamilton, 18mo, 2s.—The Last Day, 
2d edit. 12mo, 2s. 6¢,—Irish Diamonds, by J. Smith, illus- 
trated by Phiz, fp, 5s.—China ; Political and Commercial, 
&c., Part 1., by M. Martin, 8vo, 6s.—History of the Sikhs, 
by Dr. W. L. M‘Gregor, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1. 4s.—Logic, by 
J. Leechman, A.M., 3d edit. 4s. 6d.—Jardine’s Library, 
Vol. XV. Animals, Vol. I. fep. 4s. 6d4.—Excitement for 184/, 
coloured, 4s. 6d.; plain, 3s. 6¢.—A Danish Story-Book, by 
Andersen, coloured, 4s. 6d.—The Nightingale, by ditto, 
— 4s. 6d.—Drury’s Arundines Cami, 8vo, 3d edit. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 


indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 
1846. h. m 5 1846. 
Cc. o « « 1150475] Dew 9... 3 
Biss. < 10... — 52584 
a are . — 53 260 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTICE. 

«> We have again to request our friends and subscribers 
to lose no time in making up their volumes of the Literary 
Gazette (enlarged Series, of which the present is the 49th 
No.) for the year 1846, by procuring any back numbers it 
which they may be deficient. We have also to solicit the 
favour of early orders, through all respectable publishers, 
booksellers, and newsvendors, from those who purpose t0 
commence the year 1847 with this journal. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s appeal to “ women, and English- 
women in particular,” to subscribe for a statue in honour 
of Shakespeare, as the greatest benefactor of womankind, 
is a good idea, and we heartily wish it success. 

Dr. Esdale’s meric successes in India are loudly p10 
claimed. His removal of an enormous tumour, 1lSlbs. 
weight, whilst the patient remained unconscious, !8 at 
least a great operation, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
parte WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 


to the Queen, re- 
spectfully solicits from } & Pobine an inspection of his Stock of WATCHES, 
ich has been greatly increased to meet the many purchases at this 
season of the ¥ er fa ies’ Gold — at 81. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 12/. 12¢, Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10/. 10s, Silver 
leet — jewelled in 4 holes, 62. és. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 


41. 48 





ars benetth 33 Cockspur Street ; and 34 Royal Exchange. 


= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Throgmorton Street, B: 


Prt... by special Act of ~~ 
Taomas Faancomp, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wit11AM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
William neem Esq. M.P. 
Fdward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Cam; tin, Esq. 
James Clift, 
Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeafferson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Olu Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 





Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 
Jeremiah Pilcher, r, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, » Esq. 


Low Rates of Premium. 
Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate of 
remium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 
in wae equivalent to an annual bonus. They have likewise the 
of a large subscribed ital —an 5 Alvin tund of nearly a 
pane a million, and an annual income of upwards of 60,000/., arising 
frum the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
20 17 38 £0 19 1 10 
. 2 » 2.7 207 

1 5 : 2 8 10 

1 14 1 19 10 ll 

3 2 7 2 | 10 














One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit tor seven 
or one-third of the premium may remain for life as a debt upon 

the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 
In Assurances for Advances of Money, as er mey Med debts, or as a pro- 
pose for a family, where the least present outlay is desirable, the varied 
tables of the Argus will be found to be particularly 


Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, and 
Policies issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


NDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 Cornhill, London. 
Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq., Chairm 
George William Anderson, Esq., Depary Pidienee: 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 


Select Lives, — including the Lives of Naval and Military Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the World, 


INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER THAN IN ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY. 


Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives, 
Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 








First Seven | Remainder 


First Seven| Remainder 
x of Life. ears, of Life 


Age. 





£1. da. . £4. a, 
1032 6 50 214 5 
1 510 lh 60 4ll 0 
11 9 ll 























GEORGE N, WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 


[NEIRMARY | for the RELIEF of the POOR 
afflicted with FISTULA and other DISEASES of the LOWER 
INTESTINE, Chiarterhouse-square. 
President.—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
Treasurer.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers,—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, & Co. 
Honorary Physician.—John James Furnival, Esq., M.D. 
Honorary Surgeon.—Frederick Salmon, Esq., F.R.S.L. 


This day is pablished, price 6d., A REPORT of the ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL of the AUXILIARY SOCIETY founded by the Relieved 
Patients, in aid of the above-named Parent Lostitution, held on Wednes- 
day, July 22d, 1846, 

A perusal of this pamphlet is recommended to all who desire to pro- 
mote works of charity and benevolence, and more especially to the many 
Foes personally sympathise with the feelings of the members of this 

ety, 





By order of the Committee, 
JAMES MILLER, Chairman. 


Sold by Jonathan W: : 
hea tay en acey,2 Old Jewry, City, London, and may be 


ee ee CLUB PRIZE CATTLE 


Sow, 1846. = The ANNUAL EXIUBITION of PRIZE CATTLE; 
&c., W e place on the 9! Oth, and 
ah of Deceunety at the HORSE BAZA R, King-street, Portman-square. 


A handsome Permanent Building, in place of the usual Tent, was last 
year im geome and the implement Calle are, this year, made to extend 
ible the so occupied. Ladies 


this National bition with aT. are enabled to view 
from peyton till Nine in the Evening,—Lighted up after Three 
ittance, One Shilling. 





in the Afternoon, 


Highly Important and Interesting Sale of the Curious and 
Singularly Choice Effects of the late Mr. W. Strong, Book- 
seller, &c., deceased, at 30 College Green, Bristol. 


R. HARRIL has the gratification to make 
bg to the Nobility, Gentry, and — that he has been hon- 
oured with a preference, and a defin’ geet a the a 
cutors z yon tor unreserved $ LE BY "AUCTION, © 
on MONDAY, December 14, 1846, we three agen dass, vs, ait the ne i 
some HOUSEHOLD FURNIT UR. Carvw 
and Antique Oak and Mahogany Tables, with Sorrespondi Chale of the 
Elizabethan age, a pertectly unique; small Sideboard of Plate; Plated 
Goods; Bed and Table Linen ; an asset assemblage of fine Old China, with curi- 
ous, valuable, and rare Glass; an extremely beautiful Gallery of Ancient 
and — Paintings, with —— old original Portraits, together with an 
extensive assortment of engrav: lish Portraits and fine Prints, princi- 
Rally from, the ness of Tete Walpole, of Strawberry Hill, and —— 
ford, Esq., of Bath; a circular White Snuff Box mounted in Gold, 
with a Miniature Portrait on the top, of Madame de i dated from 
the Elysian Fields, and addressed to lorace Walpole, dated 1776; an An- 
cient Purse ot Embroidery which belonged to Queen Mary II., richly 
mounted, with massive Silver; Gems; Enamels; Antique ee 
Tapestry; Curiosities and Bijoutrie; One Share in the Victoria 
One Share in the Bristol College; One Share in the Bristol Institution ; a 
Loan Note in the Suspension Bridge for 25/.; Wearing Apparel; the entire 
of the superior Shop Fixtures, with -, infinity of other attractive Property; 
the whole being the genuine effects o: STRONG, Bookseller, &c., 
d , at his late residence, No. 0 College Green, Bristol. 

Full descriptive and i of this es 
are in i and Catal 5 (at 0 ne Shilling each) will be re: for 
delivery one Week previous to ‘the Sale, which may be obtained by applica- 
tion at the Mart and Offices of Mr. HARRIL, Auctioneer, Appraiser, &c., 
15 Corn Street, Bristol, and the whole will be on v iew on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 11th and 12th, but no pores will be permitted to an inspection 
of the Property without a Catalogue. 

Sale to commence each day at Ten for Eleven o'clock to the minute. 


pPaLLaoiun LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


7 Waterloo Place, London. 


Directors. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. a oy Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 
Lord W. R. K. Douglas, F.R.S, 
Right Hon. Sir Py a Hyde Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S, 
James Murray, Esq. 


ast, Bart., 
Charles Elliott, Ess, -» F.R.S. Samuel Skinner, . 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. P. Maxwell Stewart, 8q., M.P. 
Wm. A. Guy, M.D. Sir William Young, Bart. 


Auditors—Capt. C.J. Bosanquet, R.N.; J. Buller East, Esq.,M.P.; John 
Young, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Scth Thompson, M.D. 














The result of the Third ay Ne Cy a= of the affairs of the 
PALLADIUM having bee o the P. and Policy- 
holders, at the General Meeting, 2st ake 9 the Directors submit to the 
public, in evidence of the success which has attended the business of the 
Society, the Le ap wiry bemegee shewing—Total additions made to Policies 
pag -» which had been in force for 21 years, on the 3lst December, 








Age at . Reduction of 
nae —— Annual Premium |Premiums equiva- 
mence- ef on the Policy. lent to the 
Bonus declared 


£21 11 1 
2810 3 


Sum Assured. 





£791 19 1 
30 1 

















1534 19 9 





In this Society the Assured receive Four-fifths of the Profits of a long- 
established and successful business, the principal of the remaining fifth 
being further invested for their security, in addition to the guarantee of 
a numerous and wealthy pe tien od 

Tables of Rates and ev A may be 
had at the Society’s Office, or of z= Agents in different parts of the 
country. 

In addition to the ordinary cases provided for in the Society’s printed 
Prospectuses, Special Policies will be granted to meet contingencies of 
every description. 

Applications for Agencies in placcs where none are appointed to be 
addressed to the Secretary. 


1st June, 1846. JEREMIAH LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb 1 for tains its ——— 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessi 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor ' Cattle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 





[ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97 George-street, Bétabergh 12 
St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; ‘4 College-green, Dublin 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2/. per cent per annum on 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to secure the pone of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate applicatio: 

When the Insurance is for life, ouly | one half the Annual Premium 
need be paid for the first five years. 

Every attaenen: — be afforded. oe application to the Resident 
Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 8 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, where Prospectuass, ke. may ay had. 


EARD'S COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, at 
85 King William Street, City; 
34 Parliament Street, Westminster; and at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 


~ “A great improvement has been effected by the Patentee; portraits 
can now be taken in the — weather, if not densely foggy, as good as if 
in the sunshine.”"—The Time: 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Alison's History of Europe. In Monthly Volumes, price 6s. 
In the Press, a Seventh Edition of 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 
This Edition, which has been carefully revised and corrected by the Au- 
thor, is handsomely printed in crown 8vo, and it is expected will be com- 
leted in Eighteen Volumes, but will certainly not exceed Twenty, the last 
Yolume to contain a copious Index. sai ne Dy First Volume, with a Portrait of 











the Author, to be published on the 
Volumes monthly. 

Specimens of the Work may be had of all Booksellers in Town or Coun- 
try, or furnished by post, on application to the Publisher. The Trade in 
England who may not have received a supply of Specimens, can have any 

ronsegg 3 they require from their — Correspondents, and in Ireland 
from Messrs. Cumming and Ferguso 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 rae ete Edinburgh, and 37 Pater- 
noster Row, London. 








To be continued Monthly, in demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d., 


HE WORK-TABLE MAGAZINE of EM- 
OIDERY, CHURCH and DECORATIVE NEEDLE-WORK, 
KNITTING, NETTING, and CROCHET. 


By MRS. MEE and MISS AUSTIN. 


The above Magazine will comprise I ji and Ill ji of 
every kind of Needlework—Embroidery, Knitting, 5 tH Crochet, &c. 
&c.; and the newest Patterns in each department of t e Art will be 

selected. Decorative and Church Needlework will also form a prominent 
feature. 

vertisements will be received; and, from the influential class among 
whom this Periodical will circulate, it is confidently recommended as an 
eligible medium. Page, One Guinea; Half-page, 15s.; Third-page, 10s. 6d. 

London: D. Bogue, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: J. Menzies, Princes 
Street. Bath: C. Mee, Milsom Street. 








Next week, foolscap octavo, 
ISHOP JEREMY eAYLOR : his Prede- 
cessors, C Biography. 
By the Rev. R a hatines. ne > A. 
of S Bear Wood 








By the same pe 


LIVES of ENGLISH SACRED POETS. 
Two volumes, with Potrraits. 4s. 6d. each. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





On Thursday next will be published, in post 8vo, 
THE E DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VI. From the Papers 


of the late Ropert Sovruey. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. WARTER,. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Of whom may be had, New Editions of 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 21s. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. 2 vols. 28s. 





T°. be PUBLISHED by SUBSCRIPTION.— 
A SELECTION of the WORKS vbeg rend tte to comprise 

ree Masses ae the celebrated M 
pa nek sung in Holy Week, and several oe and Hym 


issa Papse pong the Lamen- 

3s. Each Com- 

position will be presented yen with m Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte, arranged by VINCENT NOVE 

To form | a —— el price 30s. to wr or 42s. to 





Henprir’s Parservative Toorn-Powngr, an effectual prep for 
yoo ed = Teeth, and Saeeage them in a sound and healthy 
the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth of avery impurity, increases the beauty of the ename] in polish 
and colour. 

Henpariz’s Moersine is the most extract o! sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty — luxuriance of = nd 
alsoa ‘a delightful periume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hewpaiz’s Cop Caza oF Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep S Dnops, for ing greasy spots from Silks. 











es received by the Publisher, J. Alfred Novello, 
69 Dean Street, oma aan 24 Poultry, London (of whom a detailed Pro- 
sie may ieseainod and by Mr. Capes, Prior Park, Bath, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 








Ba Reduction in German Books 
of the alteration of the DUTY, 
ESS RS. DULAU and Co. beg to call atten- 


tion to the great REDUCTION of PRICE on German Books, 








ee Inx, for Linen, to be used without prep lsa 
bott! . 





oO VISITORS to the CONTI NENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents 

the Royal Acadeny, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility aut 

Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of ‘Objects of Fine Arts, 

Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 

tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 





had on application at Office as above, 





Catalogues of which may be had Gratis on application. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37 Soho Square, 





New Enlarged Fdition, in 7 vols. 8vo, price 3/. 13s, 6d. boards, 

ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of George IIT. to the Accession of Queen Victoria: 1760 to 1837. 
By the Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Pet 


Uniform with the various Editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it 
forms a Continuation to the present Reign. 


London: George Bell, 186 Fleet Street, 


em 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Elegant Musical Annual, 
Price only 2s. 6d. 


LLUSTRATED MUSICAL ALMANACK. 


inal by Barrr, WALLACE, aepoe A.L 
Hatton, &o. ye Wass by jon . Baviry; ond 100 Tinotations by by 
Kenny Mrapows, “ Pan” Ayre Crowgvitt, &c.; engraved by Lin- 
gon, LAnpDBIs, &c. 


H. Hurst, Publisher, 27 King William Street, Strand. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
HRONICLES of the FLEET PRISON. 


By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
uthor of pe of the Colonies, or or the Adventures of an Emigrant,” 
‘he Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land,” &c. 
The Ruined Merchant’ reminds us of some among the 
“Warren's Physician's Diary ? an Al 
of admirable fiction, ti to amuse and delight our lei- 


the grave, the the humorous, 
for fustruction’ and profit by many—for 


“ee is reat a 
“ a 
weed neescry &e. 
pend by all.”. 1 Naval ond Miliary Gazette. 
~'. Hurst, Publisher, 27 King William Street, Strand. 





Uniform with the Standard Novels. 
New Edition, revised, price 6s. bound, 
HE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN ; 
Fields and the Woods. 
“a JOHN MILLS. 


Also, by the same Ante, price 5s., “3 bound, with Illustrations by 
IN» 


or, 


In small 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE COUNTRY HOUSE: and other Poems. 
By JAMES PRIOR, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c., 
Author of the *¢ Life of Burke,” * Life of Goldsmith,” &c. 


“ Havi: given a very brief introduction to it now, we 
uahiy senate to thls Sotemn, wit aetent it of iteclf, but, ae'the 


ee all, , polmen = — Serat, and we cannot 


‘ While bony te Jong tse of Goldsmith, we might almost believe that 
he had found th of the poet, and swept it with a master’s hand,” 


—Nautical Standard. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 





Rural Pickings. 
12mo, bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 
RvB PICKINGS ; or Atsestive Points in 
Country Life and Scen 


By the Author of “ Ephraim Holding’s paneite Add ” &e, 


— 





The Lord Chancellors of England. 
Now ready, vols 4 and 5, 8vo. Being a Continuation of 


THE LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLOR 
of ENGLAND. 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post 8vo, 12s. 
SIKHS and AFFGHANS, BEFORE 
and AFTER the Death of RUNJEET SINGH, 
From the Journal of SHAHAMAT ALI, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE 





In 8vo, 12s. 
Be * estes ETYMOLOGIEsS, 
By J. FOX TALBOT, F.R.S. 


Jolin Murray, Albemarle Street, 





tose Coloured es oo — &c. 
oe comms while Childhood abso- 
ting the wrinkles on 
‘is limbs, me toskip in the fds, and of 
fresh air, m the green fie! 
brance the exploits of his Epnecd. 
“ ror his childish days afford him joy, 
And pleasant thoughts; again he bebe boy ! az 
London: William Tegg and Co. 


hime im 


12mo, sewed 2s. 6d., cloth 3s, 


I NTRODUCTION | to ZOOLOGY for the UsE 
of SCHOOLS, 
By ROBERT PATTERSON, 
Vice-President Nat, Hist. Soc. of Belfast. 
Part L—INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
“ Those conversant with the subject will find it treated in a way worthy 





UNCAN, engra INTO! 
CHRISTMAS in the OLDEN TIME;; or, the 
Wassail Bowl. 
Henry Hurst, Publisher, 27 King William Street, Strand. 





The Third Edition, octavo, 12s., of 
RUNDINES CAMI; sive Musarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. 
Collegit atque edidit HENRICUS DRURY, A.M. 
London: John W. Parker. Cambridge: Deightons. 





School Edition of Potts’s Euclid. 
In demy twelves, 4s. 6d. 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS, Books I.—VI., 
Be 
Examination Papers. 
By ROBERT POTTS, M.A., Trin. Col. Camb, 
Also, nearly ready, price 1. 
BRIEF HINTS for the SOLUTION of the 


GFOMETRICAL PROBLEMS, &c., appended as Exercises to the First 

Six Books, 
Demy octavo, pp. 432, price 10s. 

THE COLLEGE EDITION of POTTS’S 
EUCLID. 

ix is in consisting of Remarks, _— 

Peg “ eral of Tl Tieeeeie ond Constructive Geometry w h 

have relation to the Solution of the Problems, &c, in the pm Ba 


Exercises. 
London; John W. Parker, West Strand. 





New Volume of Mr. Melvill’s Sermons, 
In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
ERMONS Preached on PUBLIC 
OCCASIONS. 


NRY- porte B.D. 
Principal of the East india G College, and Chaplain to the Tower of London. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place: 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
Vol. nS Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10%. Gd. Vol. Il, Third Edition. 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 


2. SERMONS before the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE in nag — 18359. New Edition, In 3 vols. 8vo, 
(sold separately), price 5s, each, 


38. SERMONS on the less PROMINENT 


FACTS in SACRED STORY. In % vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each, 





Cheap Books. 
Now ready, Gratis on application, or on receipt of two stamps, by post, 
HURTON’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 
NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES. 
Library, 26 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 





Price 1s, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for Deckuser 1. 


Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS; 
Pharmaceutical Education—Late Hou 
and Rearing Process to the Arts (with a a Cut)—Melam 
Rearing Leeches in wal Nitric AckdXyloldi of ee ok from Zaffre—Con- 


rs of pe heicotion of the 
Breeding 


centration 
phous Quinin of Patent of Farinaceous Foods 
—Ancient Chek 8: coi Aloes—Aloetine Artificial Ultrama- 
rine—] Excise—Reviews, &c, 


Published by pry Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 


EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Vol. VII. egg is now ready, and may be had by Fellows at the 
tne he Society's cqutchontn or Fin onte 39 uaaee Gon “ 
This Part contains “ aa on rey onlin them 
India,” by the late Mi wee anaes eee on the Fossil Inverte- 
Sag ps tas 
Plates ot Fossils a 





Gnn-Cetton—Amor- 








Parley’s Shipwrecks (Genuine ne 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 

ements TALES ABOUT SHIPWRECKS 

‘ and DISASTERS at SEA. 
d with Engravings by Gitpsrt, &c. 
*,* My young friends are accustomed to my A agent way of telli 
and” they will listen to the yy esa t ~~ them by t 

more willingly than to accounts given 


London: William et Co, 





a tale, 
their old 





P. Virgillii Maronis Zneis, 
12mo, roan, price, 7s, 6d. 
[THE = JENEID of VIRGIL, with English Notes, 


Critical and Explanat a Metrical Clavis; and an Historical 
Geographical, and nding al index. - = 
wane et eel LL.D. 


Ja; Profusee of the Grock and in Columbia Coll 
. beet yg rammar School. noo! ase aad 


Edited, with considerable al ions, and ited to “on use of English 
Schools and Colleges, by rar the ‘Rev. W. ROLLOPE, M.A, 
Also the following works by ANTHON : 

HOMER'S ILIAD, First Three Books, 7s. Gd. 
HORACE, by Bovn, 7s. 6d. 

SALLUST, by Bovp, 5s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS, by Bovp, 6s, 

GREEK READER, by Boyn, 7s. 6d. 

CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES, 6s, 

GREEK GRAMMAR, by Masor, 49. 

GREEK PROSODY, by Major, 2s. Gd. 

LATIN GRAMMAR, by Hayrs, 4s, 

London: William Tegg and Co, 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
HUME. By J. H. BURTON, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 5s, 


The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Third Edition. 8vo, 15. 
A GALLERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS, 


By GEORGE GILFIELAN. In post 8vo, with Eleven Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 
and SUPPLEMENT. Abrid; and Incorporated, by JOHN JOHN- 
STONE, in 1 large vol. 8vo, 1/, I. 


W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





of their app whilst the unlearned will be attracted to it p 
ular ipti and 0 Pd 
= not recommend the eA piste, We 
om "Erminently popul 
sacrifices to this qual 
ed possi 





‘ork more than it 





London: Simpkin, Marshall —. Co. a inburgh: Oliv: . 
Dublin: Casenlien ond Became : Simms and M‘Intyre. oe 





Dedicated, by permission of Her Majesty the Queen, to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal. 
In morocco cloth, Illustrated from designs by Gilbert, price 5s. 
TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By AGNES LOUDON. 
Edited by Mrs. LOUDON, Author of “ Gardening for Ladies,” &e, 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





Continental Traveller's Linguist. 
In a neat pocket volame, 380 pp., price 5s., neatly bound, 
Te FRENCH PROMPTER: aCOMPLETE 
“ CONVERSATIONAL LEXICON,” arranged in Alphabetical 
as to obviate all difficulty of reference; each English word is 
illowed by the phrases and tic French in constant use, ie a 
perfect and French Dictionary,” and a sure “ Hand Book o 


aan Mons. LE PAGE. 


e French Language in Lo 
Author of “ L'Echo Dae Parte, ax Petit Musee de Listaconene' Francaise,’ ke, 


Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11 Royal Exchange. 


Persation.” 





[Gift for the Departing Year. 
In small 8vo, coloured borders, Second Edition, without Emblems, price 


‘2s, 6d. cloth, 
H £E L A & T D A Y, 


In the Mart—The Ball-room—The Theatre—The Church—the Banquet 
—The Battle—The Counting-house—The Palace—The Poor Man's Dwelling 
—The Ship—The City—and Before the Throne ot God! 


“ Martin-like tableaux of ‘The Last Day.’”—Literary Gazette. 
“ Thoughts that breathe words that burn.”—Watchman. 


The original curiously Illuminated Edition still on sale, price 3s, Gd. 
Nisbet and Co., Berners’ Street, London, and all Booksellers. 





Gift-Book)for Christmas. 
36 ay _— U, 11s. 6d, ; bound 
in morocco, 2. 1%s. 6d. 


Box of ECCLESIASTES 
By Miss GORDON. 








Browns LECTURES on ETHICS; with a 


Preface by Dr. CHALMERS. Post Svo, 8s. 6d. 


BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
Fifteenth Edition, Stereotyped. 8¥0, 18s. 


BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
Library Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 2/, 2s, 
W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


MISS TYTLER’S JUVENILE BOOKS, 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE: : including 


Nelson, Wallace, Napoleon, &c. 
crt ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 


&c. Price 5s. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. A Sins Edition, 
in small 8vo, with a Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page, price 5s. 


TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS: 
Charles V., Gustavus Adolphus, Henri Quatre, &c. Price 5s. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





Second 








In foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 
HE BUCHANITES from FIRST to LAST, 


JOSEPH TRAIN, 
Author of “ The History of the Isle of Man.” 


With a Portrait of AnpRew Inwzs. 


“T never heard of alewife that turned preacher except Luckie Buchan 
in the West.”—St, Ronan’s Well. 


William Blackwood and Street, Edinburgh, and 





Sons, 
37 Paternoster Row, ORs 





and Son, Lithographers and Publishers, 114 New Bond Street. 





Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s.; or with Eight Engravings, accurately 
coloured, 28s., 


N DISEASES of the SKIN. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Consulting Surgeon to the St. Pancras Infirmary. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
ON NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, and 
IMPAIRED a with Observations ae - Use of Glasses. 


ly W. WHITE COOPER, F.R. 
Senior deageel to the North |p ry Pi a Institution. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Sobo. 





12mo, cloth, 42., dedicated to Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 
YDROPATHY; with an Account of the 
principal Cold Water Establishments of orga 


py . STEVENSON BUSHNAN, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of iambargh 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
much interest, and we are sare that 
it is not only 
gh eget 
aracter, ter, but that it is conveyed in an agreeable and inte interesting me oie 
volul deservi 
iis = Ses2 hs aed all ose 8 done.”—Edinburgh "Medical and Surgical 


Journal. 
Nasi Londen: John Chuschill, Princes Street, Soho- 
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“Books for Rewards and Presents, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 


Gems of Sacred Poetry. 
2 handsome volumes. 8s. 


Gems of Sacred Literature. 
2 handsome volumes, 8s. 


Recreations in Geology. By Miss Zornlin, 
4s, 6d. 


Recreations in Astronomy. By Rev. L. Tomlingon, 
4s, 6d, 


Recreations in Physical Geography; or, the World 
asitis. By Miss Zornlin. 
6s. 


Recreations in Chemistry. By T. Griffiths. 
4s. 6d. 


The World of Waters; or, Recreations in Hydro- 
logy. By Miss Zornlin. 
6s. 


Amusements in Chess. 
4s. 6d. 


Chronicles of the Seasons; or, the Progress of the 


By C. Tomlinson. 


Year. 
In Four Books. 3s. 6d. each. 


Proverbs in English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
-German. By Caroline Ward, 
3s. 6d. 


TalesandStoriesfrom History. ByAgnes Strickland. 
2volumes. 7s. 
Family History of England. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
S volumes. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Cardinal Virtues; or, Morals and Manners con- 
nected. By Harriette Campbell. 
2volumes. 7s. 
Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. By 
G. Hogarth. 
2 volumes. 10s, 6d. 
History of the Crusaders. By T. Keightley. 
2 volumes. Ils, 
Merchant and Friar; or, Truths and Fictions of the 
Middle Ages. By Sir F. Palgrave. 
3s, 


The Lord and the Vassal: a Familiar Exposition 
of the Feudal System. 
2s, 
History of London. 
73. 
Sketch of the Military History of Great Britain. 
By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
3s. 6d. 
Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
2 volumes. 5s, 6d. 


Peter Parley’s Universal History. 
7s. 6d. 


By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 


Fablesand Moral Maxims. Selected by Anne Parker, 


8, 6d. 


Popular Poems. Selected by E, Parker. 
3s. 6d. 


Sandford and Merton, revised. 
3s 


Reynard the Fox, revised. 
2s. 


Peter Wilkins, revised. 


Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History. 
2s. 6d. 


The Deaf and Dumb Boy: a Tale. By Rev. W. 
Fletcher. 
2s 


The Child of the Atlantic: a Tale. By Charlotte 
Adams. 
2s. 6d, 
Niebuhr’s Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece. 
me by Mrs, Austin. 


igmin’ Darkness; or, Stories of a Village Rectory. 


Venti, the Chinese Magistrate; and other Tales. 
3 


Norah wesley, and other Tales. 
s, 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. DICKENS. 


In December will be published, price 5s., small 8vo, 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


A Love Story. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Illustrations by DANtEL Macutsz, R.A.; CLarKson STANFIELD, R,.A.; Joun Leecu, Esq.; and 
Ricuarp Doyte, Esq, 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, Whitefriars. 





NEW WORK BY BOZ. 


On the 30th inst. was published, 


price 1s., the Third Number of 


DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF DOMBEY & SON, 


wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Illustrations by 


Hastot K. Browne, 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, Whitefriars. 





MESSRS. W. and R. CHAMBERS 


respectfully intimate that an Establish- 


ment for the Sale of their Publications has been opened under the agency of Mr. W. 8S. ORR, at No. 147 Stranp, 


London (fifth building west from Somerset House). 


At this Establishment, and also as formerly, at No.2 Amen CorNER, 


PATERNOSTER Row, CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, and all their other Publications, will be issued for circu- 


lation in England and Wales. 


It is hoped that the New Establishment, from its central situation, may offer facilities for examining their Educational 
Works, not to be expected at a Wholesale Warehouse; and parties interested in Education are respectfully invited to do so. 
All parcels, Books for Review, &c., in Chambers’ Journal, to be forwarded to 147 Stranp, where Messrs, Chambers 


will be found when in London, 


Letters and Communications for Chambers’ Journal to be sent to Edinburgh, as formerly. 


fHessrs. Chambers’ Publications. 


CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY of USEFUL 
and ENTERTAINING TRACTS.—This Work is issued in 
Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly Parts, price 5d. 
and 6d. alternately; also in 1s. Volumes every Two Months. 

CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. — 
New Series, lately commenced, in royal 8vo size; published 
in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts; also in Half-Yearly 
Volumes, price 4s. 6d. cloth boards. Copies of the former 
Series of the JournAt, Twelve Volumes bound in Six, price 
37. 8s.: odd Numbers, to complete sets, also remain on Sale, 
and may be had from the Publishers or their Agents. 

CHAMBERS’ CYCLOP/EDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.—A Critical and Biographical History of 
English Writers in all departments of Literature, Illustrated 
by Specimens of their Writings; forming two massive and 
handsome Volumes, price 14s. cloth, 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION for the PEO- 
PLE.—Now completed in 100 Numbers, at 14d. each, or in 
Two Volumes cloth, at 16s, The Work, for convenience to 
purchasers, is sold also in Parts, generally consisting of a 
group of kindred subjects. 

CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE.— 
The object of this publication is to furnish the friends of an 





improved system of Education with the Books required for 
carrying out their views in the actual business of the Nursery 
and School. The prices are fixed at the lowest price con- 
sistent with remuneration; and detailed Prospectuses may 
be had on application. The friends of an improved Educa- 
tional System are earnestly requested to co-operate in making 
the Series known. 


CHAMBERS’ SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 
Maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, Europe, Asia, Palestine, 
North America, South America, Africa, and the Hemispheres. 
Each Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length, by 4 feet 10 
inches in breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, with rollers, 
14s. each. The Hemispheres (including Astronomical Dia- 
grams) 21s, 


CHAMBERS’ SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY.—Containing Thirty-four 
Quarto Maps, coloured. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’ PEOPLE’S EDITIONS, — 
Selected with a view to the amusement, instruction, and 
moral improvement of the people. The series also includes 
OriGiInat Works of an entertaining and instructive charac- 
ter, and TRANSLATIONS of the most approved productions of 
foreign writers, ; 


Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; and Wm. 8. ORR, 147 Strand, London; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 





Works by Mri Charles Dickens. 
EALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 


and SON, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. New Work, in 
Monthly Parts, with Illustrations by H. K. Browns. Price ls. A Num- 
ber published on the Ist of every Month, 


HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of OLIVER |i 


TWIST. Illustrated by Grorok CrurksHank. Price 11s. cloth Saar 


(uniform with “The Pickwick Papers”). This Edition has been carefully 
poneeses by Author throughout, and contains the whole of the original 
illustrations, 


ICTURES from ITALY.—Second Edition. 

With Vignette Illustrations. Price 6s., in foolscap 8vo. Contents: 

Paris to Chalons.—Lyons, one, and the Goblin of Avignon.—A vignon 

to Genoa.—Genoa and its Neighbourhood.—Parma, Modena, and Bologna, 

—Ferrara.—Verona, Mantua, Milan, and the Simplon.—Rome, Naples, 
and Florence, 


THE CRICKET on the HEARTH. A Fairy 


Tale of Home. 14th Edition, price 5s. 


HE CHIMES: a Goblin Story of some Bells | ia 


that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 
price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose, being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. 11th Edition, price 5s. 
London; Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 


12th Edition, 





Price 5s., cloth, 
OME, PAGAN, and PAPAL, 


By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN THAT CITY. 
are words of di im that com; the title-page of this 
he author is owate of the dignity of the subject and approaches it 
becoming reverence, He writes, too, with sufficient know , hav- 
delayed writing at all until his third visit to the Eternal 


eum. 

“The writer has added some hitherto unnoticed and striking resemblan- 
ces to the broad general features of the parallels between the forms and 
ceremonies of P: ‘ism and Romanism. The volume is an interesting 
ib to the P ive inquiry, and not the worse for the light it 

throws on literary antiquities.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ We wish we could make lengthy extracts. It will reward for its 
the curious scholar as well as the reader. With singular 
idelity, and rather amusingly painful truth, are traced the most conspicu- 
ou ss rp : 


ity."—~ 








s orn: 
“ Much curious and valnable information conveyed in a style of great 
beauty, and set off by a truly Christian b pyedny me pre former. 
“ This volume contains the result of a good deal ot as well as 
observation, for which the liar position of the author gave him most 
favourable opportunities.”—Inquirer. - 
“ A great mass of curious matter is here collected, which could only 
have been adequately furnished by one who like the author has been for a 
ng series of years a calm, attentive, and discriminating o 
has witnessed, and who has the ability to convey his imp: 
in an eminent! ic — manner.” —Bristol Mercury. 
“ A work whis unites valuable information with just views, beautiful 
i and ining d and which cannot fail to 
Sats acceptable to the general reader.”—Christian Reformer 
notice 


Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





(second 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Books suitable for Christmas Presents. 


a 

PARABLES of our LORD. Illuminated in 
Colours, and in Black and Gold. Square fep. 8vo, 2l1s.; 
morocco, 30s. (bound by Hayday.) 


2. 

The SERMON on the MOUNT. Illuminated 
in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. New Edition. 
Square fep. 8vo, brocaded silk, 21s.; morocco, 25s. (bound by 
Hayday). P 

MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS. Square crown 
8vo, with Portrait by Miss GILurEs, engraved by W. H. 
EGLETON, 18s. [On Friday next. 


4. 

The LEONORA of BURGER. Translated by 
JULIA M.CAMERON. With Illustrations by D. Mac ise, 
R.A. Crown 4to, 15s. LIn a few days. 


5. 

The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH BOR- 
DER: aCollection of Ballads on well-known Border Legends. 
By F. SHELDON. Square post 8vo, 15s.; morocco, 30s. 
(bound by Hayday). 


6. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. With Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, - 


by Georce Scuarr, Jun. Fep. 4to, (Nearly ready. 


de 
The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE;; or, Garden of 
Pleasant Flowers, which our Poets have for Pastime planted. 
By EDEN WARWICK. Square crown 8vo, beautifully il- 
lustrated. [Nearly ready. 


8. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Illustrated 
by D. Mactisg, R.A. Imperial 8vo, 63s. ; morocco, 4/. 14s, 6d. 
(bound by Hayday). : 

THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in 1 volume, uniform with Southey’s. 8vo, Por- 
trait and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 42s. (bound by Hayday.) 


10. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 1 volume, uniform with Moore’s. 8vo, Portrait 
and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 42s. (bound by Huyday.) 


1. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. Produced 
in the Style of the Period (1635 to 1648) to which The Diary 
refers. Fourth Edition, Square fep. 8vo, 8s.; morocco, 18s. 
(bound by Hayday). 

LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. By 
THOMAS MOORE. New Edition. 8vo, with 13 fine En- 
gravings, 2ls.; morocco, 35s.; India proofs, 42s. (cloth), 


13. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. New Edition. 

Fep. 8vo, with WESTALL’s Plates, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 14s. 
4. 

GRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. Iluminated in the Missal Style, by OwEN Jones. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s, 6d, elegantly bound. 

15. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated by the 
Etching Club, Square crown 8vo, 21s.; morocco, 36s. (bound 
by Hayday). 


16. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated by the 
Etching Club. Square crown 8yvo, 21s.; morocco, 36s, (bound 

by Hayday). - 


The POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA ELI- 
ZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.). New Edition. 4 vols. 
fep. 8vo, with Plates, 28s. ; morocco, 2/, 4s. 


18. 

AIKIN’S SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS. New Edition. With Supplement of more recent 
Selections, by Lucy AIKIN. 8vo, 18s, 

19. 


MISS COSTELLO’S SPECIMENS of PER- 
SIAN POETRY. The Rose-Garden of Persia. Long 8vo, 
= as printing, 18s.; morocco, 31s, 6d. (bound by 

‘ayday). 


20. 
Lady CALLCOTT’S SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 
Square crown 8vo, with 120 Wood Engravings, 25s. 


21. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY 


of the WORLD, philosophically considered. New Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 5, 1846. 


M® BENTLEY will immediately publish the 
following NEW WORKS. 


I. 
SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
8vo, with Portrait, 15s, bound. [Now ready. 
11. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S 
CANOE VOYAGE TO THE MINNAY- 
SOTOR. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 28s. 
111. 
HOWITT’S 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s. 


Iv. 

A SECOND EDITION of SMITH’S 
ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE in the STREETS of LON- 
DON. Edited by CHAS. MACKAY, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

[Now ready. 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Written by Himself. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


vi. 

ASECOND EDITION of WELLS’ PIC- 
TURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo, 
bound, and splendidly illustrated, price 21s.; India Proofs, 
lJ, 11s. 6d, (Now ready. 

vil. 

THE THIRD SERIES OF THE IN- 
GOLDSBY LEGENDS, and other Poems. With a Memoir 
of the late Rev. R. H. Banuam. Edited by his Son. 1 vyol., 


with Illustrations by Leecn and GrorGE CRUIKSHANK, 
108, 6d, 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


I. 

SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 

4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 27. 2s, 


2. 
DANIEL DENNISOYN, 
AND THE CUMBERLAND STATESMAN. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 


3 vols. 


3. 
MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-46. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings, 28s. 


4. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING: 
THE TRIAL OF 
THE EARL and COUNTESS of SO- 


MERSET for the Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. By 
ANDREW AMOS, Esq. 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. 


5. 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 
3 vols., with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
6.! 
METHUEN'S 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS; 
OR, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
1 vol., with Tllustrations, 10s. 6d. 





Ricuarp Benttey, New Burlington Street, 


ME COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATION; 


NOW READY :— 


; I. 
Vol. VII. of Madame D’ARBLAyy 
DIARY arid LETTERS. Completing the work. 
N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders imm 
diately to the Bookselleis for the completion of their gets ;, 
prevent disappointment. . 


HOCHELAGA; or, England in tig 
New World. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq, § 
cond Edition. 2 vols., 21s, bound, 


il, 


The “ROMANCE of WAR; or, th 


Highlanders in Spain. By JAMES GRANT, Esq., late gj 
Regiment. 3 vols. post 8vo. . 


Iv. 

HORACE. WALPOLE’S MEMOiIRs 
of the REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. Edited, wit, 
a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOLLAND, &. 
cond Edition, revised, in 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, Price 
12s. each. 


Vv. 

CANADA and the CANADIANS iy 
1846. By Lieut.-Col. Sir RICHARD BONNYCASTIZ, 
2 vols., 21s. bound. 


BURKE'S HISTORY of the LANDED 


GENTRY. Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2/, 10s. bound, 


PATCHES. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo, 5/. 11s. bound, 


Vill. 


Vol. IX. of AGNES STRICKLAND’ 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND; comprising Mary 
of Modena, Consort of James II. 10s. 6d. bound. 


1x. 
Lord BROUGHAM'S LIVES of MEN 
of LETTERS and SCIENCE. Volume the Second, mya 
8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


The NEMESIS in CHINA, 


comprising a Complete History of the War in that Coun- 
try; with a Particular Account of the Colony of Hong 
Kong. Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., with Maps and 
Plates, 12s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1. 
FATHER EUSTACE: 
a Tale of the Jesuits, 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Just ready). 


2. 
MEN of CAPITAL. 
By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols, (Now ready). 
‘The merits of this work are very great.”—John Bull, 
‘* Mrs. Gore hag displayed all her brilliant powers in the 
construction and embellishment of this tale.”—Court Journ 


i 3. 
CHSAR BORGIA: 
An Historical Romance. 
By the Author of “‘ Whitefriars.” 3 vols. (Now ready). 


“It was a bold design to attempt an historical romance 00 
such a foundation. The author maintains his ground ably; 
he is mastér of his subject, and displays rare accomplish 
ments, fine invention, and cultivated taste.”—A las. ; 
“This new novel will be greatly admired. It abounds in 
scenes and adventures of the most striking kind. The féles 
of Lucretia are written with the spirit of the opening chapters 
of the Decameron.” —Britannia, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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